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The Educational Screen 


Statistically Speaking--A Flagrant Misinterpretation 


E. R. Entow, Director, Visual Education, Atlanta Public Schools 


N THE brochure, “The Story 

of Eastman Classroom Films”, 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
summarize the statistical findings 
of the remarkable “Eastman Ex- 
periment” in the following terms: 
“The pupils in Geography gained 
33 per cent of one standard devia- 
tion more and those in General 
Science gained 15 per cent of one 
standard deviation more than an 
equal number of pupils covering 
the same field of instruction in 
these subjects, but taught with- 
out the use of the films.” This is 
a perfectly straightforward state- 
ment and has back of it the high 
integrity of Dr. Thos. E. Finegan, 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, and Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman. 

But along came the newspapers 
and some of the other film com- 
panies with a misinterpretation of 
the actual findings which almost 
suggests designed deception rath- 
er than the more probable ignor- 
ant blundering. In several places 
the writer has seen wretched mis- 
statements which leave off the 
highly significant prepositiona! 
phrase “of one standard devia- 
tion.” Several educational film 
companies have described an im- 
mense experiment and its out- 
comes without even giving credit 
to Mr. Eastman, who fi- 
nanced the experiment nor to 
those educators who directed it. 
As far as their printed descrip- 
tions are concerned, it is an “ex- 
perimentum innominatum”. How- 
ever, no one has any difficulty 
in recognizing the Eastman Ex- 
periment, whether it be named 
or not. 

On the other hand, there are 
undoubtedly many who are be- 
ing misled by the fallacious statis- 
tical interpretation which these 
plagiarists are assigning to per- 


Geo. 


fectly reliable numerical state- 
ments. One school film company 
in an article entitled, “The Truth 
About Visual Instruction”, sum- 
marizes the Eastman Experiment 
(without mentioning the name 
Eastman), concluding the sum- 
mary with the following state- 
ment: “The pupil group taught 
with films showed gains over the 
pupil group taught without films 
—by equally skillful teachers—as 
follows: 


In Geography ...............- 33% 
In General Science ........ 15% 
Average gain for 

both subjects .............. 24% 


The article goes on to say: 
“The economic significance of 
such results is obvious. If proper- 
ly planned, classroom films can 
raise pupils marks by an average 
of 24%, many failures will be 
turned into passing marks, since 
the great majority of failures are 
by less than 24%.” This state- 
ment may be taken by the reader 
in either one of two ways: 


(1) The average pupil, who 
would make but 46% with- 


out films, may be raised to 
70% by the use of films -- 
46% + 24% = 70%. 

(2) The average pupil, who 
would make but 56144% with- 


out films may be raised to 


70% by the use of films 
564% + 134% (24% oft 
56% %) = 70%. 


Neither of these conclusions is 
warranted by the statistical find- 
ings of the Eastman Experiment. 
Referring again to “The Story of 
Eastman Classroom Films’, we 
read not that the pupils in Geo- 
graphy gained 33%, etc., but that 
“the pupils in Geography gained 
33 per cent of one standard de- 
viation more, and those in 
eral Science gained 15 per cent 


Gen- 


of one standard deviation more 
than an equal number of pupils 
taught without the use of the 
films.” 

Let us find out what an aver- 
age gain of 24 per cent of one 
standard deviation actually means 
in terms of school marks. We will 
begin by assuming that a large 
number of school marks would be 
distributed approximately accord- 
ing to the normal frequency 
curve. Then, over 99% of the 
marks would be found within the 
limits —3 S.D. to +3 S.D., that is, 
a total range of 6 S.D. (six times 
one standard deviation). 

If we divide this total number 
of school marks into 5 divisions 
2 t.. oe 
and E, then the range for each 
mark is 6 $.D. + 5 = 1.2 S.D. 
Then if we make the further as- 
sumption that those marks fall- 
ing within the E range are not 


of equal range, say, A, 


of passing caliber, the passing 
mark of 70 is located at —1.8 S.D. 
(see diagram). Then the range of 
marks from 70 to 100 comes with- 
in the limits —1.8 S.D. and +3 S.- 
D., a range of 4.8 S.D. If 4.8 S.D. 
equals 30 points, then 1 S.D 
equals 30+48=6'4 points. An 


average gain of 24 per cent of one 


standard deviation then becomes 
24% of 6! 1 or 11% points approx 
mately. Hence the average pupil. 


who is able to make a schoo! 
mark of 68% 
68! 2% ) 
raised 1% points to the passing 


points (grade of 
without films could be 
mark of 70 by the use of films. 
This is an actual gain of about 
2.2% 

To be more explicit, an increase 
of 33% of 6% points = 2 points 
may be brought about by the use 
of films of Eastman quality in 
Geography; and an increase of 


15% of 6% points 1 point may 
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be effected in General Science. 
As a matter of fact, actual aver- 
age percentages of failure would 
warrant placing the passing mark 
at a distance from the mean (zero 
standard deviation) of less than 
—1.8 $.D. (Since locating it at 
—1.8 S.D. postulates only 34% 
failures). This would make the 
range of passing marks (70 to 
100) even less than 4.8 S.D., as 
conservatively figured above. 
Then the mark (grade) incre- 
ments due to use of films would 
be even less than 2 points and 1 
point, respectively, as calculated. 
Of course, it must be borne in 
mind that all marks may be 
raised, not merely those below 
passing. 

The logical conclusion of the 
whole matter, then, is that several 
film companies (Eastman except- 
ed) are guilty of gross misrepre- 
sentation, whether done with 
malice aforethought or through 
sheer misunderstanding. For, as 
far as the statistical data are con- 
cerned, one may expect but a few 
per cent increase in marks due to 
proper use of suitable films. 


After going thus far to explode 


an unwarranted deduction, the 
writer feels impelled to add his 
own convictions regarding the 


great value of classroom films. 
He feels, and so stated during the 
experimentation, 
informational 


course of an 
that the 
tests are not by any means an 


verbal 


adequate measure of the relative 
contribution of motion pictures. 
Aaron Horn in the June Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN* has clearly ex- 
pressed the case regarding the 
doubtful validity of such tests in 
measurement of the 
education. The 


attempted 
merits of visual 
time occupied by the film classes 
in viewing the films could very 
*Aaron Horn, “Tests and Visual Edu- 
cation.” The Educational Screen, June, 


1929. P. 166. 


profitably be used by the control 
classes in cramming for antici- 
pated tests of factual nature. 
Moreover, by its very nature, a 
controlled experiment demands a 
certain procedure 
which tends to suppression of ac- 
tivities objectives 
other than the mere acquisition of 
information. 


formalism of 


relating to 


This is a case where “objec- 
tive” test results are not, in the 
opinion of the writer, comparable 
to the 
opinion of the teachers who were 


composite “subjective” 
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than to misquote the statistical 
conclusions. Here is the list as 
given in the Eastman Brochure: 
1. An increased interest in school 
work and a sustained interest 
in the topics studied. 
2. A quickened originality and a 
larger participation in project 
work and other self-activities. 
A greater desire and ability to 
discuss subjects and to write 
about them. 
4. An increase in the quantity and 
an improvement in the quality 
of material which they read. 


ww 




















privileged to use the films during 5. A clearer appreciation of the 
the experiment. The comments richness, accuracy, and mean- 
heard by the writer from both ingfulness of personal experi- 
teachers and pupils in just one ences. 
city were far more corfvincing 6. A greater facility in correlat- 
than any mere numerical con- ing features of their lessons 
Cc 
B 
ie Ssegeslr 
rears Wau. %<—_—— 1-23a-___>}«____ 1.2 $0.4 1.2.5.0, 
: k— .6 SD), — 652 — 
PA SD, . L8s2 tate 1832 ——+4 : 
& — 3092 - - neneee a ae ern 3.0 32 
70 aan 


Diagram showing the division of a normal frequency distribution into five 


groups of equal range. 


The section in black represents the number of pu- 


pils whose marks could be brought up to or above the passing mark of 70, 
as demonstrated by the statistical results of the Eastman Experiment (av- 


erage gain of .24 SD). 
of the number in the E group. 


trast between film groups 
non-film groups. 

The most significant statement 
is not 


and 


in the Eastman brochure 
the fractional standard deviation 
gains, based on certain tests, but 
rather the teacher expressions of 
pupil gains in various directions. 
Those who are basing their sales 
arguments on the Eastman re- 
sults would do better to quote the 


following list of findings rather 


This represents 2% of the total number and 46% 


with community conditions. 

A contribution to life experi- 

ences difficult and often im- 

possible to secure by any other 

method. 

8. A marked improvement in 
range and accuracy of vocabu- 
lary. 

9. An ability to concentrate men- 
tal activities, to think more 
accurately, and to reason more 
soundly. 


~ 
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The Excursion Project [I]] 


The Educational Screen 


‘ 


F. F. GairHer, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Oklahoma 


N OUR first article on The Ex- 

cursion Project* we discussed 
the general characteristics of the 
project. We pointed out wherein 
the project would involve the four 
steps of a complete act, purpos- 
ing, planning, executing and 
judging; wherein its solution in- 
volved reading, investigation and 
discussion and the fields wherein 
the excursion project is most ap- 
plicable, as well as some of the 
general outcomes. 

In this discussion we shall at- 
tempt to set forth a suggestive 
procedure for stimulating and di- 
recting the purposes of children 
in the direction of excursion pro- 
jects. In brief, this discussion in- 
tends to illustrate how we may 
guide children to purpose, plan, 
execute and judge an excursion 
activity. 

First, place the child in an en- 
vironment conducive to purpos- 
ing along the desired line. For ex- 
ample, suppose we wish to stim- 
ulate child purposing in nature 
study. Then we would surround 
the child with a number of 
stimuli of nature, i.e. bird cages, 
a bird or two, flower boxes with 
flowers in them, perhaps a stalk 
of some food producing plant, re- 
ference books, magazines on na- 
ture, as well as a number of pic- 
tures and charts of objects in na- 
ture, and above all an atmosphere 
inviting an examination and dis- 
cussion of these various objects. 

After the children have ex- 
amined and discussed these ob- 
jects for a while, questions will 
be raised concerning them. Pres- 
ently some child will suggest ‘I! 
would like to study flowers.” This 
is the first indication of child pur- 
*This article appeared in THe Epuca- 


TIONAL SCREEN for April, 1929, (page 
104), under the same title as above. 


pose. Stated in this manner the 
subject is rather broad and too in- 
clusive for a child of the grades. 
In this instance the teacher can 
direct by questions and sugges- 
tions thereby guiding the child to 
make a specific statement of his 
problem. For example, how to 
know the parts of a flower, how 
the leaf contributes to the growth 
of the flower, how to know the 
wild flowers of our community, 
or better still, how to know the 
flowers of our campus. As sug- 
gestions for study are given about 
the various objects around the 
child the teacher should help the 
child state his problem in defi- 
nite form so he may know exact- 
ly what he is studying to learn. 

As the problems are suggested 
by the group and stated in the 
best form they should be recorded 
in permanent form. This can be 
done either in note books, on the 
classroom bulletin board, or on 
the blackboard. : 
In selecting a problem for study 
initiated by the 
group should be written on the 
blackboard where every member 


all problems 


of the group can see them. For 
example: 
How the cocoa cola plant bot- 
tles beverages 
How Fords are assembled 
How the city creamery operates 
How the daily paper is printed 
How Norman is supplied with 
drinking water 
How the city dairy operates 
How to know the parts of a 
flower 
How the leaf contributes to the 
growth of flowers 


After all the initiated 
have been written on the board 
they should be evaluated by some 
standards worked out by the 


goals 


group. Each problem should be 
carefully evaluated. The purpose 
of the evaluation is to determine 
the merits and demerits of each 
problem with a view of selecting 
the best. These standards are 
sometimes used: (1) Is the 
problem within our field? (2) 
Have we the material to studv 
the problem? (3) May we expect 
to learn something worth while 
from the study? (4) May we ex- 
pect to solve the problem success- 
fully? 

When the evaluating has been 
completed a selection is made by 
some form of expression. This 
may be by common consent, a 
show of hands, or each member 
of the group writing his choice 
on a paper. In every case the 
problem receiving the majority 
vote of the group will be the one 
selected for study. 

After an excursion activity is 
selected the next thing to do is to 
plan how this activity shall be 
studied. 

[In planning the study of an ex 
cursion activity every member of 
the group should be encouraged 
to suggest ways of studying the 
activity. As the various sugges- 
tions are given they should be 
written on the board and care- 
fully evaluated in order to select 
the best means of studying the 
activity. As the various means 
are accepted they should be re- 
corded in permanent form. This 
plan should include everything the 
group expects to do in the study 
of the problem. This plan then 
becomes the child’s guide in his 
study of the activity and prepara- 
tion of lessons. Example: Plan for 
the study of How the Cocoa Cola 
Plant Bottles Beverages 


1. Read and discuss available ma- 
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terial on beverages 

(a) Reference books 
(b) Bulletins 
(c) Current literature 

2. Get additional literature 
(a) Write to Cocoa Cola 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
(b) Home 
partment 
(c) Local 
pany 
(d) Read and discuss 

3. Make a list of questions we 


Economics De- 


cocoa cola com- 


cannot answer from read- 
ing and discussion 

4. Visit the 
plant 


local cocoa cola 
(a) To inspect and observe 
the plant at work 
(b) To get answers to our 
questions 
(c) Return to class room and 
discuss our visit 

5. Disposition of the study 


(a) Keep notes on special 
reports 

(b) Keep notes on visit to 
cocoa cola plant 

(c) Summarize study in our 


own words 
(d) Take a class examination 


after the project is finished. 


When the plan has been fin- 
ished the group is ready to test 
the plan by doing those things 
called for in the plan. In guiding 
the children in making the plan, 
the teacher will see to it that the 
plan included everything that 
should be done to solve the prob- 


lem successfully. In the example 


given the class would first col 
lect all the 


available, then carefully read and 


reference material 


discuss this material. Second, 
they would write to various re 
liable sources for additional liter- 
as they read and 


material 


ature. Third, 
discuss the 
they would make a list of ques- 
tions on those points they could 
not satisfactorily settle from the 
reading and discussion. Fourth, 


reference 


the group would visit the local 
plant, observe the working of the 
plant and answer as many of the 
questions on their list as they 
Last, 
their visit to the local plant, make 


could. they would discuss 
the written summary and take the 
examination called for in the plan. 
The plan given above was actu- 
ally worked out and completed 
by a sixth grade. 

No job is complete until it is 
\fter the plan has been 
carried out the teacher will guide 


judged. 


her students to examine the fin- 
ished product to (1) see how it 
measures up to specifications 
called for in the plan, and (2) to 
see wherein it might have been 
improved. For example, one stu- 
dent said in the judging of How 
Cola Plant Bottles 
9 “T have enjoyed this 
study, IT feel that we have done 


the Coc a 
Bev erages, 


all our plan calls for.” 

Another said, “The visit to the 
plant and watching the bottling 
machine work was most interest- 
ing to me.” 

\ third one said, “For the first 
time in my life T have learned 
that a beverage properly bottled 
really has some food in it.” 

While a fourth one added, “I 
think we could have learned more 
if we had more government litera- 
ture and literature put out by 
state health departments.” 

\nd finally, “It seems to me 
should 


the heverage companies 


print more reliable information. 
There is 
These are not all the criticisms 


offered by 


scarcely anv printed.” 
this group but are in- 
dicative of their judging. 

We have 
this discussion that the child do 


insisted throughout 
the maximum work and the teach- 
er stay in the background. We 
wish this because we learn to do 
by doing. We learn best 


attends our efforts. 


wher 
satisfaction 


and satisfaction attends our ef- 
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forts when we pursue our own 
initiated purposes. We can best 
achieve our purposes by planning 
our own line of procedure. We 
can execute our own plans better 
than any one else. The success 
or failure of the activity is really 
determined by the individual’s 
purpose; therefore, we succeed 
when we have achieved our pur- 
pose as measured by our own 
standards and not by the stand- 
dards set up by someone else. 


Recent Writings 

“Visual Communication” — by 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, is featured in 
the Department of Visual Educa- 
tion in the New Jersey Journal of 
Education for May. “It matters 
little,” is one of his terse state- 
ments, “what we say or think 
about visual instruction and its 
future. It matters a great deal, 
however, how soon we permit 
ourselves to possess its values.” 

“How Pictures Can Aid in the 
Schoolroom”—by Margaret Mil- 
ler, in The Progressive Teacher 
for June, is just what its title in- 
dicates—a collection of sugges- 
tions on the use of visual aids 
ready at hand. 

“Visual Instruction Study”’— 
by B. A. Aughinbaugh in Better 
Schools Bulletin for May, is the 
statement of an investigation to 
“determine the relative efficiency 
of the two forms of communica- 
tion, aural and visual, to convey 
a message in each of the rhetori- 
cal forms mentioned” (descrip- 
tion, narration, exposition). The 
elements of time, retention and 
effect of mental ability were in- 
cluded. 

“Art Museum in Education” — 
by A. E. Winship, in the Journal 
of Education for May 20th, is an 
appreciation of the value of such 
institutions to teachers and stu- 
dents. Dr. Winship speaks par- 
ticularly of the Metropolitan Art 
Museum of New York. 
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The Russian Film [II] 


[Concluded from September Issue] 
OswELL BLAKESTON 


ially become far more pathetic 
than when sentimentalized over 
by maudlin Hollywood. 


tical propaganda, a great many of 
them are sociological; and I have 


we 


Be YRE Ten Days I endured 
an American cowboy film. I 


a er ees 
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could not help comparing the two 
films; what America thinks is 
good enough for her public and 
what Russia gives her workers. i 
do not say that all Russian films 
are good, some of them are un- 
speakably dull. I spent a day 
looking for Black Sunday in the 
film vaults of Berlin because the 
picture has the reputation of be- 
ing a second Potemkin; really it 
is utterly mediocre. The usual in- 
gredients of strike and unrest, 
but uninteresting camera angles, 
many titles and crude cutting. 
There is none of the rhythm of 
(say) Mother which rhythmically 
ranges from long shot to large 
heads held for a mere flash (sure- 
ly the legitimate use of close ups). 
At the end of the picture there 
are mass scenes which are inspir- 
ing because mass is always effec- 
tive on the screen; especially is 
there a moment when the crowd 
rushes from the machine guns 
and the camera moves in the op- 
posite direction giving the sensa- 
tion of retarded movement and 
panic. However the picture as a 
whole, and a picture must be 
judged as a whole, is undistin- 
guished. 

I have allowed myself this di- 
gression because I do not want to 
appear one-sided ; yet when I look 
at a finely balanced, intellectual 
creation like Ten Days or the End 
of St. Petersburg on the one hand 
and the efforts of Mr. Tom Mix 
and his confederates on the other, 
in spite of all that highbrows have 
written about the great open air, 
I cannot help feeling that Russia 
has left Europe and America ten 
years behind. 

Not all Russian films are poli- 


even seen a Russian orient story, 
The Harem of Buchara, complete 
with dancing girls and minarets 
of death. 

The most beautiful of the socio- 
logical pictures is probably The 
Peasant Women of Riazans, di- 
rected by one of Russia’s women 
producers, Olga Preobraskenska- 
ja. It tells of a peasant who mar- 
ries his son toa pretty village girl, 
because he wants her for him- 
self. He finds his opportunity 
when the son is called away to 
war. The film is an ode to fecun- 
dity. Fields of ripe corn blown 
by the breeze; peasants throwing 
garlands of flowers on the water ; 
while war is shown merely as a 
calling away from the harvest. 
Nature in fact welcomes the child 
in spite of its incestuous concep- 
tion. A friend, figure of independ- 
ence who goes to live with the 
man she loves because her father 
forbids marriage, deserts the 
forge, symbol of creative work, 
when the mother commits suicide, 
for the more creative work of 
looking after the child. 

The animal sex of the peasants, 
their great bound feet, their unat- 
tractiveness are not disguised. 
Woman's position in the village 
is seriously commented on, and 
the film is almost as important 
sociologically as it is artistically. 
Whereas The Yellow Pass, di- 
rected by F. Ozep, only pretends 
to be of sociological importance, 
for the incredibly virtuous hero- 
ine deprives it of reality. How- 
ever, unmatched vitality in the 
brothel scenes help this picture to 
deserve a mention in any article 
On contemporary Russian pic- 
tures. Prostitutes treated impart- 


Russia has a third type of film, 
which I have called the Claustro- 
phobia Film. In these films there 
is an atmosphere of event piled on 
event till the spectator feels that 
something must give in his brain. 
Expiation is based on a story of 
Jack London. The servant of the 
gold diggers who finds gold; and 
goes mad with jealousy of his 
masters who will grow rich on 
his discovery. He shoots two and 
is overpowered by the third and 
his wife. The woman refuses to 
let her husband kill the murderer; 
he must, she says, be given over 
to the law. They decide to keep 
the wretched man bound hand 
and foot till the summer comes 
and they can reach the town. 
There is no landscape, a deso- 
late tree. The woman is like a 
mad angel. A storm blows, but 
the dead men must be buried. She 
wraps them in sheets. They are 
laid on a wheel-barrow. Every 
now and then the wind tips the 
corpses out on the snow. Oh the 
grotesquesness of it! The rain 
pours down, the river rises (why 
did they build their hut so near 
the river?) and the three are 
trapped in one room. Husband 
and wife take it in turn to sit over 
the bound murderer with a loaded 
rifle. Why must they sit so close 
to him? But they are all a little 
mad. Water creeps into the room. 
The murderer 
picture of 


breaks. 
pleads. Under the 
Queen Victoria the woman holds 
her court. He is guilty. When the 
floods subside, they promise him. 
One day they lead him out. The 
woman’s eyes are mad; she reads 
(Continued on page 239) 
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“Talkies” to Show Surgical Technique 

A demonstration of the scien- 
tific use of the talking film was 
made recently before the Royal 
Society of Medicine in London, 
which served as a _ convincing 
argument for the value of com- 
bining speech with the filming 
of operations for the instruction of 
students. 

It showed close-ups of the 
hands of Sir John Thomson- 
Walker, an honorary surgeon on 
the staff of King’s College Hos- 
pital. Every move in an operation 
from the incision to the final 
stitching and knotting was shown 
on the film. 

As the moves were made the 
voice explained in detail and in 
language suited to students exact- 
ly what was being done and why. 
At first it was somewhat uncanny, 
but the experts present soon ad- 
justed themselves to seeing the 
unattached hands and forearms 
going through the necessary mo- 
tions, and they were highly im- 
pressed with the possibilities of 
the method for instruction. 

Performing an operation under 
studio conditions was no easy task. 
It required careful stage manage- 
ment, but the problems were met 
and solved satisfactorily. After he 
had seen and heard himself in the 
film Sir John Thomson-Walker 
said: 

“We are on the threshold of 
great changes. By this method we 
could show a large class of stu- 
dents half a dozen operations in 
an afternoon. I feel sure that 
teaching in hospitals and univer- 
sities will be much supplemented 
by this method.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 





Use of Motion Pictures Extended in 
Schools of New York City 

As a result of the successful 
program instruction 
which has been carried out in 
New York City’s schools, it is an- 
nounced that equipment for the 
projection of motion pictures, in- 
cluding screens of standard size, 
will be installed in all the new 
high schools, and in some of the 


of visual 


elementary schools as well. 

Last year 2,380,381 children in 
the schools of the city enjoyed 
visual instruction in the form of 
motion pictures, at a cost reported 
to be 34 cents per year per child. 
Lantern slides, strip film and 16 
mm motion pictures are also 
much in use—the latter an inno- 
With the 
use of small projectors and the 


vation of a year ago. 


narrower film the cost is given as 
5 cents per year per child. 


“Talkies” for Schools 
Completed at Columbia 

The first educational talking 
picture has recently been shown 
at teachers college, Columbia Uni- 
versity, before public school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. The 
demonstration of the talking film 
as an educational vehicle was the 
first of a series of presentations 
before educators at representative 
institutions throughout the coun- 
try. 

The film is the work of the edu- 
cational research department of 
the Electrical Research Products 
Company, a subsidiary of the 
Western Electric Company, and 
was produced with the coopera- 
tion of Dr. H. D. Kitson, profes- 
sor of education at teachers col- 


lege. 


the film showed 
workers in an automobile factory, 
a carpet factory, and a newspaper 
plant at their tasks. President 
Hoover, David Lloyd George, G. 
Bernard Shaw, and Benito Mus- 
solini were among the personaii- 
ties presented on the screen as an 
example of the value of the talk- 
ing picture in familiarizing stu- 
dents with internationally known 
statesmen, teachers, preachers 
and actors. 

It was explained that the film 
was an experiment and that 20 
attempt had been made to develop 
the possibilities it suggested. Dr. 
Kitson said that, beginning - with 
the next school year, talking pic- 
tures would be adopted by some 
of the most progressive schools 
and colleges in an experimental 
way. 


Scenes in 


New Division Created in Bureau of 
Commerce to Assist Foreign Sale of 
American Motion Pictures 

Creation of a motion picture di- 
vision in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to ex- 
pedite handling of the increasing 
amount of work occasioned by 
the rapidly expanding present and 
potential foreign markets for Am- 
erican motion pictures and motion 
picture equipment has been an- 
nounced by O. P. Hopkins, Act- 
ing Director. 

Clarence J. North, who has 

motion picture 
trade-promotion work since July, 
1926, as a member of the Bureau’s 
staff has been appointed to direct 
the activities of the new division. 
Nathan D. Golden, who has also 
specialized in motion picture 
trade promotion since July l, 


specialized in 
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1926, has been named assistant 
chief. 

While the primary function of 
the newly created division will be 
to assist the motion picture and 
allied industries in the develop- 
ment of foreign markets, consider- 
able attention will be devoted to 
various phases of the domestic in- 
dustry and the interchange of In- 
dustrial and Educational motion 
pictures between European and 
American distributors. 


Baird Television Demonstration 

In a recent demonstration given 
in New York City by the Baird 
Television Corporation, images 
and voices were successfully 
broadcast over wires between the 
studio in the Paramount Building 
and a special laboratory on 45th 
Street. Captain W. J. Jarrard, a 
representative of the Baird inter- 
ests in America, directed the 
transmission. The apparatus used 
was developed in this country on 
the system employed in England 
by John L. Baird, Scottish in- 
ventor. 

Captain Jarrard said that his 
company’s vision and sound sys- 
tem has been accepted for an hour 
daily over Radio Belgique, one of 
the most powerful stations of Bel- 
gium ; that tele-talkies will be de- 
monstrated soon in cooperation 
with the German Postoffice of- 
ficials at the German radio ex- 
position and that other television 
broadcasts are being planned in 
Australia, South Africa, 
and France. 


Spain 


D. A. R. Place Tablet in 
Oldest Active Playhouse 

On September 6th the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 
placed a tablet in the Savannah 
Theater, Savannah, Georgia, the 
oldest playhouse in active use in 
the United States. 

Except for the appearance of 
front, the theater is much the 


same as it was one hundred and 
eleven years ago, when it was 
erected by the eminent architect, 
Jay. The opening date was De- 
cember 4, 1818. 

The theater was opened with a 
comedy, “Soldier’s Daughters,” 
and a farce, “Raising the Wind.” 
Since that time many of the 
greatest dramatic and operatic 
stars of the world have appeared 
on its stage. The theater, which 
is now managed by Fred G. Weis, 
has kept abreast of the times and 
is equipped for sound pictures. 
Visual Instruction at 
Annual Safety Congress 

An important feature of the 
Eighteenth Annual Safety Con- 
gress, held in Chicago from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 4, was the 
teaching of safety in the home, 
in the school, in the shop, and in 
public places through the use of 
motion pictures. 

An evening was devoted to the 
showing of the best safety movie 
films available, some of which 
were released for the first time. 
Leaders in the national safety 
movement and in local safety 
councils fully realize the great 
educational value of the safety 
film and the showing of them has 
been a part of the program of all 
recent Annual Safety Congresses. 

Another visual contribution to 
the Congress was the safety ex- 
hibit, particularly the display by 
the United States Navy. This in- 
cluded a visual demontration, 
with miniature submarine models, 
of some of the safety problems 
of the sea and the latest scientific 
achievements toward their solu- 
tion. 

One-Fourth of All Movie Theatres 
are Wired for Sound 

Five thousand, two hundred 
and fifty-one theatres throughout 
the United States are wired for 
sound pictures, it is shown in the 
first national survey of sound- 
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equipped houses just completed 
by Tue Firm Daly. 

Total installations reported, al- 
though representing but 2514 per 
cent of all picture theatres in the 
country, embrace practically all 
important first-class, first and sec- 
ond run houses. 


Months of research work were neces- 
sary to complete the industry’s initial 
sound survey, which embraced all in- 
stallations up to July 1, 1929. It shows 
that 952, or 18 per cent of the total, 
are in the six cities with populations 
exceeding 1,000,000. These include: New 
York, with 500; Philadelphia, with 125; 
Chicago, with 120; Los Angeles with 
87; Detroit, with 85; Cleveland, with 
8 

Five per cent (278) of the installa- 
tions are in eight cities of 500,000 to 
1,000,000 inhabitants; seven per cent 
(348) are in 18 cities of 250,000 to 
500,000; and seven per cent in 48 cities 
of 100,000 to 250,000. 

Sixty-three per cent of all installa- 
tions are located in cities and towns 
with populations of less than 100,000. 
Three thousand, two hundred and eigh- 
ty-eight wired houses were reported by 
this group. Only 20 cities in the country 
have more than 20 installations each. 


First Theater Showing 
of Fox Wide Film 

The first public showing of the 
Wide called 


“Grandeur Film,” was given re- 


new Fox Film, 
cently at the Gaiety Theater in 
New York City, “Fox 
Movie-tone Follies” as the initial 


with 


attraction. 

Fox wishes to make it clear that 
this is not an enlargement of a 
standard sized film. The entire 
picture was photographed on 70 
millimeter film with regular sound 
track. It is said that a three di- 
mensional effect is given with no 
distortion, regardless of the angle 
from which the picture is viewed. 
The new process, it is declared, 
will eliminate the need for use of 
a cut-in, in instances where action 
is to be filmed over a wide area. 
This, plus the stereoscopic effect 
secured, enhances the illusion of 
real life action. Special cameras 
and projectors are necessary for 
its use, as well as a full stage- 
size screen. 
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This innovation, now developed 
to a point where it is ready for 
commercial use, has been in the 
process of experimentation for 
upwards of three years. Primarily 
responsible for its invention and 
perfection is A. E. Sponable, re- 
search engineer for Fox Films in 
association with the engineers o! 
General Theatre Equipment Com- 


pany. 


Merger of Three National 
Organizations of Play-goers 


Announcement has been made 
by the executive director, George 
Reid Andrews, of the merger cf 
the three largest national organi- 
zations of 
Church and 
America, 


play-goers into the 
Drama League of 


with Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman as President. The organi 
zations which merged were the 
Drama League of America, the 
American Theatre 
and the Church and Drama As 


sociation. 


Association 


The new organization begins 
with 20,800 members. Encourage 
ment for better and more plays 
produced professionally and 
through the little 
other amateur movements and en 
couragement for better 
pictures will be given everywhere 
throughout the country. The lea- 


theatre and 


motion 


gue also plans to sponsor play 
writing contests, foreign tours for 
the study of the theatre and its 
allied arts and the establishment 
of subscription audiences in larg- 
er towns and cities of America 
in order to provide these centers 
with the best professional produc- 
tions. 


Plays will be reviewed and re- 
commendations will be made 
weekly to the membership of the 
League through the Church and 
Drama Bulletin, hitherto pub- 
lished by the Church and Drama 
Association. 


Foreign Notes 


Film Censorship in Britain 
OR some time past a deter- 
mined campaign has been 

waged by those associated with 
“Close Up”, the international film 
Review, against the unjust and 
reactionary system of film censor- 
ship in Great Britain. As a result 
of these efforts, a petition has 
now been presented to the British 
Parliament calling for certain 
long-overdue reforms. 

The British film censorship is 

probably the worst of any Euro- 
pean country. Some of the finest 
artistic productions ever created 
by the absolutely 
banned in Britain, while they are 


Cinema are 


shown freely and with consider- 
able success on the Continent. 
“The Street”, “Tragedy of the 


Street”, “Toan of Arc” are but 


three films of great artistic merit 
for which the British censors re- 

It is true that 
after considerable pressure 
Rahn’s “Tragedy of the Street” 
was passed, but such alterations 


fused certificates. 


in the story, and such cuts were 
imposed as to render it almost 
valueless 

Pabst’s magnificent production, 
“The Loves of Jeanne Ney” was 
savagely mutilated by our cen- 
sors, and the mere mention of 
any of the new Russian films is 
sufficient to send them into hys- 
terics. Not a single modern Rus- 
sian production has as yet been 
passed for general exhibition. 

Nor is the ban confined to artis- 
tic subjects like those mentioned. 
It also applies to certain educa- 
tional and scientific films, such 
as the German production “Natur 
better known as 
“Cosmos”. Apart from the excel- 
lent “Secrets of Nature” series, 
there is a severe shortage of scien- 
tific educational films in this 
country; hence it is all the more 


und Liebe”, 
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amazing that “Natur und Liebe”, 
a subject of the highest possible 
value, should be rejected by the 
censors. It was rejected on the 
grounds of its sexual theme, yet 
in Germany this film is regarded 
as especially suitable for children! 

A few words on the methods 
of film censorship in this coun- 
try may be of interest. It is prac- 
tically impossible for any film to 
be shown in an ordinary commer- 
cial cinema unless it has received 
the approval of the British Board 
of Film Censors, which is a semi- 
official body appointed by the 
Trade, but nevertheless wielding 
great powers. Its ruling is al- 
most invariably accepted by the 
various local authorities through- 
out the country. 

In Britain, of course, children 
are freely admitted to the Cine- 
mas; (this does not apply so gen- 
erally on the Continent), and ac- 
cordingly, films are classified 
into two separate grades by the 
censorship. These grades are, 
firstly, “U” which signifies that 
the film is considered suitable for 
universal exhibition, and, second- 
ly, “A” meaning suitable for adult 
audiences only. 

It will be seen therefore, that 
imported films, as well as British- 
made films, have not only to meet 
the somewhat queer requirements 
(to put it mildly) of the censor- 
ship to make them suitable even 
for an “A” certificate, but are 
often shamefully cut and altered 
in an effort to make them suit- 
able for “universal” exhibition. 

In short, British film fans are 
treated like a pack of unsophisti- 
cated schoolboys whose morals 
must be protected at all costs. 
Pity the poor Continental director 
who arrives in England to see a 
presentation of his masterpiece, 
only to find that it bears as much 
resemblance to his original as 
chalk does to cheese! | 
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Another factor of importance 
in considering the British censor- 
ship is the custom duties on films 
imported from abroad. These 
duties are the same whether the 
film concerned is to be shown 
once or a hundred times. The 
work of the private film societies, 
who specialise in showing “unus- 
ual” and artistic films not avail- 
able for the general public is con- 
sequently extremely difficult. In 
many cases the cost of importing 
a film from, say, France or Ger- 
many, for one showing is abso- 
lutely prohibitive. The profes- 
sional renters refuse to import 
them for the same reason; they 
are, perhaps naturally, only con- 
cerned with foreign productions 
assured of a commercial success 
in Britain. 

This brief resume of the condi- 
tions under which we suffer clear- 
ly shows the necessity for the pe- 
tition referred to at the com- 
mencement of this article. The ob- 
ject of the petition is to establish 
a new grading other than the 
present “A” and “U” categories, 
for films of artistic, scientific and 
educational merit. The effect of 
the proposed scheme would be for 
such films to be submitted im 
their original form to a _ special 
board of censors composed of in- 
dividuals of proved artistic and 
scientific capacity. If approved by 
the board, these films would then 
be available for screening in or- 
dinary cinemas, as well as by film 
societies. 

For the reasons I have already 
mentioned, the petition urges that 
films of this character should be 
entitled to a large rebate in cus- 
tom duties. 

The petition, which has some 
2,000 signatures, is supported by 
many men and women prominent 
in- English literary, artistic, scien- 
tific and commercial life, includ- 


ing H. G. Wells, Hugh Walpole, 


Dorothy Richardson, J. C. Squire, 
Dr. Havelock Ellis, Professor E. 
Carr-Saunders, Sir James Crich- 
ton Browne, Dr. Norman Haire, 
and Miss Barbara Low, (Honor- 
ary Secretary of the educational 
section of the British Psycholo- 
gical Society). 

At the time of writing it 1s too 
early to forecast the result of the 
petition, but there is no doubt 
that it is warmly supported by 
thousands of British film enthus- 
iasts who have long resented a 
system of censorship which 
denies to them many of the great- 
est achievements of the Cinema. 

Rk. Bond 
Educational Films Popular 
Throughout Bulgaria 

In recognition of the high edu- 
cational qualities of scientific pic- 
tures, the Bulgarian Government 
has organized a large number of 
migrating cinemas, which are 
transported by means of automo- 
biles from one rural town to the 
other. The programme consists of 
educational and scientific shorts 
as well as features. A lecturer is 
attached to every travelling unit. 

So far, the “moving movies” 
have had a full success and it ap- 
pears that the rural population of 
Bulgaria fully appreciates the ei- 
forts of the Government. 
Czechoslovakia Subsidizes 
Historical Film 

The Council of Ministers of 
Czechoslovakia has granted a 
Governmental subsidy of one mil- 
lion crowns (about 30,000 dollars) 
to a film company “Maillenium- 
film” for the production of a his- 
torical film entitled “Saint Ven- 
zel,” (the Czechoslovak patron 
saint). This is said to be the first 
time the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment is financially interested in 
film production. In addition, a 
British company will participate 
in the manufacturing of this pic- 
ture and will handle its distribu- 
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tion in England and part of the 
United States. (German press). 


South African Department of 
Agriculture to Produce Films on 
Scientific Branches of Farming 
According to advices received 
from the Trade Commissioner at 
Johannesburg, the South African 
Department of Agriculture has 
decided to utilize the motion pic- 
ture film as a medium in advertis- 
ing its services to the farming 
community and has just released 
its first production, entitled, “The 
Friend.” This film, 
which was prepared under the di- 
rection of the South African De- 


Farmer's 


partment of Agriculture, is de- 
signed to acquaint farmers in a 
general way with the services of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
and to encourage them to utilize 
more fully the facilities which the 
Department has to offer. 

In its extension work among 
farmers, the South African De- 
partment of Agriculture employs 
a number of imported moving pic- 
tures relating to specific branches 
of farming, and it is found that 
they are eagerly sought after and 
have proved to be of real practical 
benefit. As an outcome, the film, 
“The Farmer’s Friend,” is the 
first of a series of South African 
films which it is intended to make 
available for extension work. 
Forbidden Land Filmed by 
Swiss Explorer 

Dr. Martin Hurlimann, a Swiss 
traveller and explorer, has just 
succeeded in photographing a 
series of most interesting scenes 
showing the quaint religious rites 
of the inhabitants of Nepal, the 
mysterious Asiatic country. So 
far, no cameraman has been al- 
lowed to work within the bound- 
aries of the Kingdom, but owing 
to his intimate relations with the 
radja of Nepal, the Swiss scientist 
has succeeded in producing a pic- 
ture of the country. 
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Vanity Fair (September) Mr. 


Block sounds a universal keynote 
of criticism against the talkies. 
If it were possible that the talkies 
were but a reproduction of the 
stage, so to speak, only executed 
in the flat without a third dimen- 
sion, there would be little excuse 
for their existence. For, after all, 
the drama, evolved from its early 
beginnings, has relied upon sound 
more or less completely. If mo- 
tion became an element, it was 
so small a part of the effect that, 
for theatrical purposes, we can 
ignore it. The one striking excep- 
tion to this general truth was Mr. 
Gest’s Miracle production. There, 
indeed, movement became the 
dominant control for effect. And 
how quickly one thought of The 
Miracle in relation to the motion 
picture, thought of possible com- 
binations of such pantomimic pa- 
geantry with a huge screen back- 
ground of film movement against 
which it could be contrasted and 
into which it could flow. But im- 
mediately one would answer, if 
asked, that the hybrid art be- 
longed to the field of cinema and 
pantomime rather than to that of 
the stage. The stage must always 
remain the stage and any hybrid 
must be distinct from it. Just so 
the talkies must not ape the stage, 
must not be simply sound pro- 
duction without motion as their 
dominating effect. As Mr. Block 
and others have insisted, the new 
sound development ignores the 
camera and becomes a series of 
static sets and close-ups, lacking 
all the charm of the drama and 
having none of the subtle move- 
ment of the screen. 


“Although the stage may seem 
to be moving into the ancestral 
halls of the studios, bag and bag- 
gage, the movies are too funda- 
mentally related as a form of ex- 
pression to the modern mind to 
surrender their identity. It 1s 
more likely that, like the Chinese 
who absorbed all their conquer- 
ors, the movies will assimilate 
everything the stage has to offer 
and become themselves again.” 


The Times (London, May) The 
Paris Correspondent presents, in 
“The Cinema in France,” some 
challenging statements for Am- 
erican readers. It is most signifi- 
cant to find that he takes for 
granted the failure of films to 
reach the intellectual level of the 
public. Quite a different tale 1s 
told in America! Here we insist 
that the production of good films 
would empty our houses of what 
Mr. Griffith once rated “the 
fourth grade public.” It is some- 
thing to think about! We have 
the money for production as we 
have the money for so many 
things, yet we must produce 
down to our people if our box 
office proceeds are to be satisfac- 
tory, while Europe needs money 
for better production to raise the 
level of films to the intellectual 
level of her public to insure prop- 
er box office receipts! 

The European director of the Fox 
Film Corporation has been reported to 


have said that the situation created for 
American films by the new “quota” law 


.in France was “pretty bad.” He claimed 


that cinematograph films were just as 
distinctively an American product as 
perfume was a French product, and that 
France was no more justified in dis- 
criminating against the one than the 
United States in discriminating against 
the other; that French audiences pre- 
ferred American films and would not 


go to theatres where they were not 
shown. In any case French production 
was so scanty that it could not hope to 
meet the demand of the public. 

Few Europeans will feel disposed to 
agree with the view of the cinemato- 
graph film as a natural monopoly of the 
United States, but the second part of 
the statement is more difficult to con- 
tradict. It may be doubted whether 
French audiences prefer American films 
when French films are available; but 
if they do not, then there is no doubt 
that French production is at present 
quite unequal to the demand. The main 
reason for this is, of course, financial. 
Fhe more imaginative European pro- 
ducers are anxious to raise the standard 
of the cinema to a point where it will 
appeal to large numbers of people who 
find it at present below their intellec- 
tual level.. But to do this they must 
have money; and this, as a rule, can 
be obtained only from commercial 
financiers who are profoundly indiffer- 
ent to the cinema as an art and regard 
it merely as a field for profitable specu- 
lation. Naturally, they have no use 
for “high-brow” films; they insist on 
the popular (or supposedly popular) rub- 
bish which they regard as financially 
profitable, and the advanced producer 
cannot get his capital. 

One of the most promising and orig- 
inal of French producers at present is 
M. Abel Gance. His film Napoleon, 
which was shown in Paris last year, at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. It 
had many faults, but the underlying 
ideas were on the whole new and good. 

He is now engaged in making a film 
on which he has expended much careful 
labour and a high degree of imagina- 
tion. Without completely giving away 
the story in advance, one may say that 
the new film has the end of the world 
as its main theme. M. Gance has a 
theory that men reveal their true na- 
tures under the influence of fear, and 
that by showing us all humanity in a 
state of panic he can give us an im- 
pressive satire on mankind and its in- 
stitutions. He therefore takes an im- 
mense disaster as the mainspring of 
his drama. A sort of universal genius 
—philosopher, scientist, “world-preach- 
er’—in his central figure. This proph- 
et sees the human race rushing to dis- 
aster; for years he has written and 
spoken for disarmament, peace, unity 
—his warnings have gone unheeded. 
Suddenly he is able to foretell that an 
approaching comet is going to strike 
and destroy the earth. -As. the ,begin- 
nings of catastrophe—waves of poison 
gas, frightful electrical storms, convul- 
sion and disaster at a hundred points— 
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are felt, panic takes the place of indif- 
ference. No place is safe, and modern 
science leaves no corner of the world 
in ignorance of its doom; for through- 
out the film the Eiffel Tower is seen 
at intervals as a monstrous indifferent 
messenger of evil tidings, standing un- 
shaken by storm and flood, flashing by 
wireless to the ends of the earth its tale 


of death. 


McCall’s Magazine (June) 
“Two Plots,” by Robert E. Sher- 
wood, comments upon the same- 
ness of the talkie productions, 
due to the desire to make use of 
the song and the dance. He points 
out, however, that talkies having 
dramatic interest are quite as suc- 
cessful. 

If the dramatic interest is there, 
the audience will overlook the ab- 
sence of jazz. There have been 
On Trial, The Bellamy Trial, Inter- 
ference, The Canary Murder Case, 
The Trial of Mary Dugan and, 
above all, The Letter, to prove that 
words can thrill without benefit of 
music. 

Indeed, the movietone seems 
to have exerted a rejuvenating in- 
fluence on the entire motion pic- 
ture industry. There is an excep- 
tionally large supply of good pic- 
tures at present, with more to 
come. 

Mr. Sherwood, as one of our 
foremost critics, seems to feel that 
the talkies, despite their glaring 
faults, have been an excellent step 
forward with marked promise for 
future development. 


The Nation (August) “Union- 
ism in Filmland” is a positive 
comment in favor of a film 
Equity. 

No one familiar with the abuses 
which Equity reformed when it estab- 
lished itself in the field of the legitimate 
stage can doubt for a moment that it 
ought eventually to win its motion- 
picture fight. 

Obviously the obscurer players are 
not strong enough to fight their battle 
alone because the majority of them can 
easily be replaced, and, since open-shop 
conditions prevail in the technical de- 
partments of most studios, there is con- 
siderable doubt as to the effectiveness 
of a sympathetic strike of electricians 
and scene shifters, even if one should be 


called. Hence the real hope for victory 
rests largely upon the loyalty of the 
more successful and _ distinguished 
actors. 

The producers cannot get along with- 
out them, and if they will unite to de- 
mand for their humbler fellows the fair 
play which they can get without diffi- 
culty for themselves, then they can 
speedily obtain it. 

This is exactly what they did when 
Equity won its definitive and lasting tri- 
umph in New York. The stars had 
comparatively little to gain and, tem- 
porarily at least, quite a little to lose. 
Yet they not only joined Equity but 
steadfastly refused to work in casts not 
at least 80 per cent unionized, with the 
result that they have been, for some 
years now, in a position to insist upon 
decent treatment for everybody. Un- 
fortunately, however, the motion-picture 
world is newer, looser, and more ex- 
travagant. There must be: at least ten 
times as many people to deal with as 
there were in New York, and the gap 
between the floating “extra” and the 
pampered favorite is wider than it was 
between the humblest professional of 
the old school and the greatest star. 


Child Welfare (May) “A Moth- 
er Looks at the ‘Movies’ ”, by 
Ruth M. Walker, is an eminently 
sane discussion of the problem 
which faces every parent and 
touches every home. And she 
looks at the problem squarely 
since, she says, “we parents must 
accept our share of the responsi- 
bility for the effects of the motion 
picture on our children and must 
make a very serious effort to have 
our children derive only good 
from their movie experience.” 

She further declares that “su- 
pervision, first, last and all the 
time, particularly of the list of 
films, is the only means by which 
we can hope to have our children 
benefit instead of suffer from their 
movie experience.” 

Let us safeguard the dreams 
and the ideals of our children. Let 
us help them, in every possible 
way, to establish worthy stand- 
ards and then to keep those stand- 
ards unshaken. Above all, let us 
not pay to have forced into the 
fertile fields of their fresh, eager 
young minds and open responsive 
hearts the seeds of ugliness, vice 
and crime, and these, not in their 
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true forms as ugliness, vice and 
crime which might point a moral, 
but ugliness, vice and crime dis- 
guised in the most subtle, the 
most beautful and the most seduc- 
tive dress that art and artifice 
combined have been able to pro- 
duce. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
(May 3) In an editorial on “The 
British Film Industry” there is 
found a bit of critical philosophy 
on the respective artistic merits of 
“sound” and “silent” films that 
merits attention. 

The two kinds of pictures will 
perhaps fulfill different functions 
and satisfy different needs. The 
future of the “talkie” seems to lie 
in a closer and closer approach to 
realism, the attainment of which 
will be practically reached when 
the inevitable technical develop- 
ments make possible the repres- 
entation of color and the stereo- 
scopic indication of depth. But the 
silent film, as the most successful 
of its exponents have long known, 
has nothing to do with realism, 
and very little with the telling of 
a story, which is obviously so 
much better suited to the medium 
of literature. 

The strength of the silent film 
is not in the unraveling of a plot, 
in which it is handicapped by its 
artificiality, but in the evocation 
of mood and atmosphere. In the 
arousing of abstract emotion, such 
as the joy of living, which a Fair- 
banks film never fails to com- 
municate, or the macabre and 
sinister atmosphere of “Dr. Cali- 
gari” and “Warning Shadows,’ 
the film has an undoubted advan- 
tage over prose literature, and in 
the hands of a master may even 
rival the effectiveness of music it- 
self. If the talking and the silent 
pictures keep to their respective 
spheres, there seems to be no 
reason why they should not both 


Church Management (Septem- 
ber) “The Gospel on the Screen,’ 
by Arnold F. Keller of Utica, 
New York, is a meaty article of 
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suggestions concerning the en- 
livening of mission work by the 
use of films. The article mentions 
the richest source for information 
about such films, “1000 and One 
Films” published by THe Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN. The writer con- 
cludes: 

“There is not a spot in the 
whole wide world to which you 
can not go with your people on 
the screen, and let them carry the 
Cross there.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Picture Collection, com- 
piled by Dorothy H. Stokes, in 
charge of the collection in the 
Public Library of the District ot 
Columbia. Government Printing 
Office, 1928. 16 pages and cover. 

This booklet will prove a mine 
of helpful information to those 
interested in building collections 
for library or school use. The pic- 
ture collection of the Library of 
the District of Columbia which is 
described, is composed of 65,815 
mounted and about 100,000 un- 
mounted pictures in addition to 
9000 post cards. During the year 
1927-28, 148,000 mounted pictures 
were circulated to artists, clubs 
and schools. 

The collection is largely self- 
supporting, having been culled 
from wornout books and maga- 
zines withdrawn from circulation, 
railroad folders, etc. 

Much supplementary data are 
given as to names and addresses 
of dealers found to be satisfactory, 
and the type of pictures pur- 
chased. Notes on the best ways of 
clipping and mounting, arrange- 
ment and circulation, and me- 
thods of keeping records and 
statistics are included. The titles 
of pictures selected for elementary 
and high schools are given by 
grades and a bibliography on the 
subject of Pictures in Visual Edu- 
cation completes the volume. 


“Through a Yellow Glass,” by 
Oswell Blakeston, published by 
Pool, 24 Devonshire St., London, 
WC 1, England. 

Here is an unusual book, ingen- 
iously titled, that packs into 140 
small pages a deal of information 
and explanation on motion-pic- 
turedom and its methods of pro- 
duction. The “yellow glass,” as 
the author explains, is the bit of 
colored glass through which di- 
rectors and cameramen can look 
at a given scene and judge its act- 
ual photographic values. The eye 
may show it false, with its garish 
colors, lights, and shadows; 
through the yellow glass it be- 
comes “true”, as the camera will 
see it. The book itself aims to 
perform the same service for its 
readers. 

The author dedicates the book 
to “so many people today who 
have such acomprehensive 
knowledge of film-work—and ail 
show 


incorrect! I propose to 


them, as graphically as I can, 
the inside of a studio. To con- 
duct them round each of the de- 
partments and explain everything 
Also to 
“those simple-hearted souls who 


clearly and concisely.” 
make no pretensions to knowl- 
edge, but have an unquenchable 
thirst for information.” And final- 
ly to “those excellent persons who 
are beginning to make films for 
It needs enterprise 
and courage. I hope to clear up 


themselves. 


for them many doubtful points.” 
A partial list of the chapter 
titles shows the range of subjects 
covered and the variety of infor- 
mation offered in concise form: 
Grease Paint, The Script, The 
Scenario Editor, The Art Depart- 
ment, On Location, Lights, Pro- 
perties, Casting, Remarks on the 
Camera, Lenses, How to Load a 
Camera, The Still Camera, Print- 
ing and Developing, Cutting 
Room, The Trade, A Word to 
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Amateurs, etc., and followed by 
glossary and Appendices. 

The book is written breezily 
and crisply. Some, but not many, 
will think it a bit too breezy and 
crisp. Important information and 
keen observations are flicked off 
as jauntily as the most elementary 
and obvious facts. A whimsical 
touch to the author's criticisms, 
directed at both the industry and 
his readers, makes them the more 
telling and acceptable. The book 
will not only correct many mis- 
conceptions of the general reader 
regarding the movies, but will 
add substantially to the present 
sum-total of his knowledge. 


The Russian Film 


(Continued from page 232) 
from the Bible This is Death with 
torture! There are clouds in the 
sky. Grotesquely the man stands 
on a box against the skyline with 
a rope round his neck. The wom- 
an ptishes; the box won’t move. 
Her husband helps her. 

The other great example of the 
Claustrophobia Film is Bed and 
directed by Alexander 
Room. The camera lives in one 
room with three people and a cat. 
Incidentally the cat has a definite 
place in the story and is not in- 
cluded for “heart-appeal” as the 
Alsatian is in Expiation. 

The film hinges on the question 
of the housing shortage in Mos- 
cow. The husband and wife are 
lucky to share a moderately large 
room. The husband is a builder, 
and is engaged in repairing an 
enormous theatre; an excellent 
contrast to the moderately large 
room in which a drama is to be 
played, and also a key to some 
of the theatrical situations. A 
train is coming into the town. 
Thoughts fly at once to Berlin, 
but this train ride is not so excit- 
ing; we are shown buffers and 


wheels instead of the conquest of 
(Concluded on page 250) 


Sota 
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Another factor of importance 
in considering the British censor- 
ship is the custom duties on films 
imported from abroad. These 
duties are the same whether the 
film concerned is to be shown 
once or a hundred times. The 
work of the private film societies, 
who specialise in showing “unus- 
ual” and artistic films not avail- 
able for the general public is con- 
sequently extremely difficult. In 
many cases the cost of importing 
a film from, say, France or Ger- 
many, for one showing is abso- 
lutely prohibitive. The profes- 
sional renters refuse to import 
them for the same reason; they 
are, perhaps naturally, only con- 
cerned with foreign productions 
assured of a commercial success 
in Britain. 

This brief resume of the condi- 
tions under which we suffer clear- 
ly shows the necessity for the pe- 
tition referred to at the com- 
mencement of this article. The ob- 
ject of the petition is to establish 
a new grading other than the 
present “A” and “U” categories, 
for films of artistic, scientific and 
educational merit. The effect of 
the proposed scheme would be for 
such films to be submitted im 
their original form to a_ special 
board of censors composed of in- 
dividuals of proved artistic and 
scientific capacity. If approved by 
the board, these films would then 
be available for screening in or- 
dinary cinemas, as well as by film 
societies. 


For the reasons I have already 
mentioned, the petition urges that 
films of this character should be 
entitled to a large rebate in cus- 
tom duties. 

The petition, avhich has some 
2,000 signatures, is supported by 
many men and women prominent 
in English literary, artistic, scien- 
tific and commercial life, includ- 
ing H. G. Wells, Hugh Walpole, 


Dorothy Richardson, J. C. Squire, 
Dr. Havelock Ellis, Professor E. 
Carr-Saunders, Sir James Crich- 
ton Browne, Dr. Norman Haire, 
and Miss Barbara Low, (Honor- 
ary Secretary of the educational 
section of the British Psycholo- 
gical Society). 

At the time of writing it is too 
early to forecast the result of the 
petition, but there is no doubt 
that it is warmly supported by 
thousands of British film enthus- 
iasts who have long resented a 
system of censorship which 
denies to them many of the great- 
est achievements of the Cinema. 

R. Bond 
Educational Films Popular 
Throughout Bulgaria 

In recognition of the high edu- 
cational qualities of scientific pic- 
tures, the Bulgarian Government 
has organized a large number of 
migrating cinemas, which are 
transported by means of automo- 
biles from one rural town to the 
other. The programme consists of 
educational and scientific shorts 
as well as features. A lecturer is 
attached to every travelling unit. 

So far, the “moving movies” 
have had a full success and it ap- 
pears that the rural population of 
Bulgaria fully appreciates the ef- 
forts of the Government. 
Czechoslovakia Subsidizes 
Historical Film 

The Council of Ministers of 
Czechoslovakia has granted a 
Governmental subsidy of one mil- 
lion crowns (about 30,000 dollars) 
to a film company “Maillenium- 
film” for the production of a his- 
torical film entitled “Saint Ven- 
zel,’ (the Czechoslovak patron 
saint). This is said to be the first 
time the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment is financially interested in 
film production. In addition, a 
British company will participate 
in the manufacturing of this pic- 
ture and will handle its distribu- 
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tion in England and part of the 
United States. (German press). 


South African Department of 
Agriculture to Produce Films on 
Scientific Branches of Farming 

According to advices received 
from the Trade Commissioner at 
Johannesburg, the South African 
Department of Agriculture has 
decided to utilize the motion pic- 
ture film as a medium in advertis- 
ing its services to the farming 
community and has just released 
its first production, entitled, “The 
Farmer's Friend.” This film, 
which was prepared under the di- 
rection of the South African De- 
partment of Agriculture, is de- 
signed to acquaint farmers in a 
general way with the services of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
and to encourage them to utilize 
more fully the facilities which the 
Department has to offer. 

In its extension work among 
farmers, the South African De- 
partment of Agriculture employs 
a number of imported moving pic- 
tures relating to specific branches 
of farming, and it is found that 
they are eagerly sought after and 
have proved to be of real practical 
benefit. As an outcome, the film, 
“The Farmer’s Friend,” is the 
first of a series of South African 
films which it is intended to make 
available for extension work. 
Forbidden Land Filmed by 
Swiss Explorer 

Dr. Martin Hurlimann, a Swiss 
traveller and explorer, has just 
succeeded in photographing a 
series of most interesting scenes 
showing the quaint religious rites 
of the inhabitants of Nepal, the 
mysterious Asiatic country. So 
far, no cameraman has been al- 
lowed to work within the bound- 
aries of the Kingdom, but owing 
to his intimate relations with the 
radja of Nepal, the Swiss scientist 
has succeeded in producing a pic- 
ture of the country. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 


Vanity Fair (September) Mr. 


Block sounds a universal keynote 
of criticism against the talkies. 
If it were possible that the talkies 
were but a reproduction of the 
stage, so to speak, only executed 
in the flat without a third dimen- 
sion, there would be little excuse 
for their existence. For, after all, 
the drama, evolved from its early 
beginnings, has relied upon sound 
more or less completely. If mo- 
tion became an element, it was 
so small a part of the effect that, 
for theatrical purposes, we can 
ignore it. The one striking excep- 
tion to this general truth was Mr. 
Gest’s Miracle production. There, 
indeed, movement became the 
dominant control for effect. And 
how quickly one thought of The 
Miracle in relation to the motion 
picture, thought of possible com- 
binations of such pantomimic pa- 
geantry with a huge screen back- 
ground of film movement against 
which it could be contrasted and 
into which it could flow. But im- 
mediately one would answer, if 
asked, that the hybrid art be- 
longed to the field of cinema and 
pantomime rather than to that of 
the stage. The stage must always 
remain the stage and any hybrid 
must be distinct from it. Just so 
the talkies must not ape the stage, 
must not be simply sound pro- 
duction without motion as their 
dominating effect. As Mr. Block 
and others have insisted, the new 
sound development ignores the 
camera and becomes a series of 
static sets and close-ups, lacking 
all the charm of the drama and 
having none of the subtle move- 
ment of the screen. 


“Although the stage may seem 
to be moving into the ancestral 
halls of the studios, bag and bag- 
gage, the movies are too funda- 
mentally related as a form of ex- 
pression to the modern mind to 
surrender their identity. It 1s 
more likely that, like the Chinese 
who absorbed all their conquer- 
ors, the movies will assimilate 
everything the stage has to offer 
and become themselves again.” 


The Times (London, May) The 
Paris Correspondent presents, in 
“The Cinema in France,” some 
challenging statements for Am- 
erican readers. It is most signifi- 
cant to find that he takes for 
granted the failure of films to 
reach the intellectual level of the 
public. Quite a different tale is 
told in America! Here we insist 
that the production of good films 
would empty our houses of what 
Mr. Griffith once rated “the 
fourth grade public.” It is some- 
thing to think about! We have 
the money for production as we 
have the money for so many 
things, yet we must produce 
down to our people if our box 
office proceeds are to be satisfac- 
tory, while Europe needs money 
for better production to raise the 
level of films to the intellectual 
level of her public to insure prop- 
er box office receipts! 


The European director of the Fox 
Film Corporation has been reported to 
have said that the situation created for 
American films by the new “quota” law 
in France was “pretty bad.” He claimed 
that cinematograph films were just as 
distinctively an American product as 
perfume was a French product, and that 
France was no more justified in dis- 
criminating against the one than the 
United States in discriminating against 
the other; that French audiences pre- 
ferred American films and would not 


go to theatres where they were not 
shown. In any case French production 
was so scanty that it could not hope to 
meet the demand of the public. 

Few Europeans will feel disposed to 
agree with the view of the cinemato- 
graph film as a natural monopoly of the 
United States, but the second part of 
the statement is more difficult to con- 
tradict. It may be doubted whether 
French audiences prefer American films 
when French films are available; but 
if they do not, then there is no doubt 
that French production is at present 
quite unequal to the demand. The main 
reason for this is, of course, financial. 
Fhe more imaginative European pro- 
ducers are anxious to raise the standard 
of the cinema to a point where it will 
appeal to large numbers of people who 
find it at present below their intellec- 
tual level.. But to do this they must 
have money; and this, as a rule, can 
be obtained only from commercial 
financiers who are profoundly indiffer- 
ent to the cinema as an art and regard 
it merely as a field for profitable specu- 
lation. Naturally, they have no use 
for “high-brow” films; they insist on 
the popular (or supposedly popular) rub- 
bish which they regard as financially 
profitable, and the advanced producer 
cannot get his capital. 

One of the most promising and orig- 
inal of French producers at present is 
M. Abel Gance. His film Napoleon, 
which was shown in Paris last year, at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. It 
had many faults, but the underlying 
ideas were on the whole new and good. 

He is now engaged in making a film 
on which he has expended much careful 
labour and a high degree of imagina- 
tion. Without completely giving away 
the story in advance, one may say that 
the new film has the end of the world 
as its main theme. M. Gance has a 
theory that men reveal their true na- 
tures under the influence of fear, and 
that by showing us all humanity in a 
state of panic he can give us an im- 
pressive satire on mankind and its in- 
stitutions. He therefore takes an im- 
mense disaster as the mainspring of 
his drama. A sort of universal genius 
—philosopher, scientist, “world-preach- 
er’—in his central figure. This proph- 
et sees the human race rushing to dis- 
aster; for years he has written and 
spoken for disarmament, peace, unity 
—his warnings have gone unheeded. 
Suddenly he is able to foretell that an 
approaching comet is going to strike 
and destroy the earth. -As. the ,begin- 
nings of catastrophe—waves of poison 
gas, frightful electrical storms, convul- 
sion and disaster at a hundred points— 
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are felt, panic takes the place of indif- 
ference. No place is safe, and modern 
science leaves no corner of the world 
in ignorance of its doom; for through- 
out the film the Eiffel Tower is seen 
at intervals as a monstrous indifferent 
messenger of evil tidings, standing un- 
shaken by storm and flood, flashing by 
wireless to the ends of the earth its tale 
of death. 

McCall’s Magazine (June) 
“Two Plots,” by Robert E. Sher- 
wood, comments upon the same- 
ness of the talkie productions, 
due to the desire to make use of 
the song and the dance. He points 
out, however, that talkies having 
dramatic interest are quite as suc- 
cessful. 

If the dramatic interest is there, 
the audience will overlook the ab- 
sence of jazz. There have been 
On Trial, The Bellamy Trial, Inter- 
ference, The Canary Murder Case, 
The Trial of Mary Dugan and, 
above all, The Letter, to prove that 
words can thrill without benefit of 
music. 

Indeed, the movietone seems 
to have exerted a rejuvenating in- 
fluence on the entire motion pic- 
ture industry. There is an excep- 
tionally large supply of good pic- 
tures at present, with more to 
come. 

Mr. Sherwood, as one of our 
foremost critics, seems to feel that 
the talkies, despite their glaring 
faults, have been an excellent step 
forward with marked promise for 
future development. 


The Nation (August) “Union- 
ism in Filmland” is a positive 
comment in favor of a _ film 
Equity. 

No one familiar with the abuses 
which Equity reformed when it estab- 
lished itself in the field of the legitimate 
stage can doubt for a moment that it 
ought eventually to win its motion- 
picture fight. 

Obviously the obscurer players are 
not strong enough to fight their battle 
alone because the majority of them can 
easily be replaced, and, since open-shop 
conditions prevail in the technical de- 
partments of most studios, there is con- 

doubt as to the effectiveness 
of a sympathetic strike of electricians 
and scene shifters, even if one should be 


called. Hence the real hope for victory 
rests largely upon the loyalty of the 
more successful and _ distinguished 
actors. 

The producers cannot get along with- 
out them, and if they will unite to de- 
mand for their humbler fellows the fair 
play which they can get without diffi- 
culty for themselves, then they can 
speedily obtain it. 

This is exactly what they did when 
Equity won its definitive and lasting tri- 
umph in New York. The stars had 
comparatively little. to gain and, tem- 
porarily at least, quite a little to lose. 
Yet they not only joined Equity but 
steadfastly refused to work in casts not 
at least 80 per cent unionized, with the 
result that they have been, for some 
years now, in a position to insist upon 
decent treatment for everybody. Un- 
fortunately, however, the motion-picture 
world is newer, looser, and more ex- 
travagant. There must be at least ten 
times as many people to deal with as 
there were in New York, and the gap 
between the floating “extra” and the 
pampered favorite is wider than it was 
between the humblest professional of 
the old school and the greatest star. 


Child Welfare (May) “A Moth- 
er Looks at the ‘Movies’ ”, by 
Ruth M. Walker, is an eminently 
sane discussion of the problem 
which faces every parent and 
touches every home. And she 
looks at the problem squarely 
since, she says, “we parents must 
accept our share of the responsi- 
bility for the effects of the motion 
picture on our children and must 
make a very serious effort to have 
our children derive only good 
from their movie experience.” 

She further declares that “su- 
pervision, first, last and all the 
time, particularly of the list of 
films, is the only means by which 
we can hope to have our children 
benefit instead of suffer from their 
movie experience.” 

Let us safegtard the dreams 
and the ideals of our children. Let 
us help them, in every possible 
way, to establish worthy stand- 
ards and then to keep those stand- 
ards unshaken. Above all, let us 
not pay to have forced into the 
fertile fields of their fresh, eager 
young minds and open responsive 
hearts the seeds of ugliness, vice 
and crime, and these, not in their 
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true forms as ugliness, vice and 
crime which might point a moral, 
but ugliness, vice and crime dis- 
guised in the most subtle, the 
most beautful and the most seduc- 
tive dress that art and artifice 
combined have been able to pro- 
duce. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
(May 3) In an editorial on “The 
British Film Industry” there is 
found a bit of critical philosophy 
on the respective artistic merits of 
“sound” and “silent” films that 
merits attention. 

The two kinds of pictures will 
perhaps fulfill different functions 
and satisfy different needs. The 
future of the “talkie” seems to lie 
in a closer and closer approach to 
realism, the attainment of which 
will be practically reached when 
the inevitable technical develop- 
ments make possible the repres- 
entation of color and the stereo- 
scopic indication of depth. But the 
silent film, as the most successful 
of its exponents have long known, 
has nothing to do with realism, 
and very little with the telling of 
a story, which is obviously so 
much better suited to the medium 
of literature. 

The strength of the silent film 
is not in the unraveling of a plot, 
in which it is handicapped by its 
artificiality, but in the evocation 
of mood and atmosphere. In the 
arousing of abstract emotion, such 
as the joy of living, which a Fair- 
banks film never fails to com- 
municate, or the macabre and 
sinister atmosphere of “Dr. Cali- 
gari”’ and “Warning Shadows,” 
the film has an undoubted advan- 
tage over prose literature, and in 
the hands of a master may even 
rival the effectiveness of music it- 
self. If the talking and the silent 
pictures keep to their respective 
spheres, there seems to be no 
reason why they should not both 


Church Management (Septem- 
ber) “The Gospel on the Screen,’ 
by Arnold F. Keller of Utica, 
New York, is a meaty article of 
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suggestions concerning the en- 
livening of mission work by the 
use of films. The article mentions 
the richest source for information 
about such films, “1000 and One 
Films” published by Tue Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN. The writer con- 
cludes: 

“There is not a spot in the 
whole wide world to which you 
can not go with your people on 
the screen, and let them carry the 
Cross there.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Picture Collection, com- 
piled by Dorothy H. Stokes, in 
charge of the collection in the 
Public Library of the District of 
Columbia. Government Printing 
Office, 1928. 16 pages and cover. 

This booklet will prove a mine 
of helpful information to those 
interested in building collections 
for library or school use. The pic- 
ture collection of the Library of 
the District of Columbia which is 
described, is composed of 65,815 
mounted and about 100,000 un- 
mounted pictures in addition to 
9000 post cards. During the year 
1927-28, 148,000 mounted pictures 
were circulated to artists, clubs 
and schools. 

The collection is largely self- 
supporting, having been culled 
from wornout books and maga- 
zines withdrawn from circulation, 
railroad folders, etc. 

Much supplementary data are 
given as to names and addresses 
of dealers found to be satisfactory, 
and the type of pictures pur- 
chased. Notes on the best ways of 
clipping and mounting, arrange- 
ment and circulation, and me- 
thods of keeping records and 
statistics are included. The titles 
of pictures selected for elementary 
and high schools are given by 
grades and a bibliography on the 
subject of Pictures in Visual Edu- 
cation completes the volume. 


“Through a Yellow Glass,” by 
Oswell Blakeston, published by 
Pool, 24 Devonshire St., London, 
WC 1, England. 

Here is an unusual book, ingen- 
iously titled, that packs into 140 
small pages a deal of information 
and explanation on motion-pic- 
turedom and its methods of pro- 
duction. The “yellow glass,” as 
the author explains, is the bit of 
colored glass through which di- 
rectors and cameramen can look 
at a given scene and judge its act- 
ual photographic values. The eye 
may show it false, with its garish 
colors, lights, and shadows; 
through the yellow glass it be- 
comes “true”, as the camera will 
see it. The book itself aims to 
perform the same service for its 
readers. 

The author dedicates the book 
to “so many people today who 
have such acomprehensive 
knowledge of film-work—and ail 
to show 
them, as graphically as I can, 


incorrect! I propose 
the inside of a studio. To con- 
duct them round each of the de- 
partments and explain everything 
Also to 
“those simple-hearted souls who 


clearly and concisely.” 


make no pretensions to knowl- 
edge, but have an unquenchable 
thirst for information.” And final- 
ly to “those excellent persons who 
are beginning to make films for 
themselves. It needs enterprise 
and courage. I hope to clear up 
for them many doubtful points.” 

A partial list of the chapter 
titles shows the range of subjects 
covered and the variety of infor- 
mation offered in concise form: 
Grease Paint, The Script, The 
Scenario Editor, The Art Depart- 
ment, On Location, Lights, Pro- 
perties, Casting, Remarks on the 
Camera, Lenses, How to Load a 
Camera, The Still Camera, Print- 
ing and Developing, Cutting 
Room, The Trade, A Word to 
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Amateurs, etc., and followed by 
glossary and Appendices. 

The book is written breezily 
and crisply. Some, but not many, 
will think it a bit too breezy and 
crisp. Important information and 
keen observations are flicked off 
as jauntily as the most elementary 
and obvious facts. A whimsical 
touch to the author's criticisms, 
directed at both the industry and 
his readers, makes them the more 
telling and acceptable. The book 
will not only correct many mis- 
conceptions of the general reader 
regarding the movies, but will 
add substantially to the present 
sum-total of his knowledge. 


The Russian Film 


(Continued from page 232) 

from the Bible This is Death with 
torture! There are clouds in the 
sky. Grotesquely the man stands 
on a box against the skyline with 
a rope round his neck. The wom- 
an shes; the box won’t move. 
Her§husband helps her. 

The other great example of the 
Claustrophobia Film is Bed and 
directed by Alexander 
Room. The camera lives in one 
room with three people and a cat. 
Incidentally the cat has a definite 
place in the story and is not in- 
cluded for “heart-appeal” as the 
Alsatian is in Expiation. 

The film hinges on the question 
of the housing shortage in Mos- 
cow. The husband and wife are 
lucky to share a moderately large 
room. The husband is a builder, 
and is engaged in repairing an 
enormous theatre; an excellent 
contrast to the moderately large 
room in which a drama is to be 
played, and also a key to some 
of the theatrical situations. A 
train is coming into the town. 
Thoughts fly at once to Berlin, 
but this train ride is not so excit- 
ing; we are shown buffers and 


wheels instead of the conquest of 
(Concluded on page 250) 


Sofa 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for October 
[194] DRAG (First National) which is greatly to her credit. On — sound, the problem is more diffi- 


Richard Barthelmess’ latest is 
an almost too truthful account of 
the struggling young man who 
marries his wife’s whole family. 
It is well done and highly amus- 
ing in places, and one does feel a 
mighty sympathy with poor Mr. 
Barthelmess when he forks over 
his savings to be applied on the 
family mortgage, gives up his 
dream of his own little home, and 
supports all the in-laws when Pa 
and the married brother decide to 
give up working. And after he 
goes to New York and becomes 
a success, and the family arrive 
enmasse to share the procgeds, 
what a grand moment it is + 
our long-suffering hero blows up 
with a loud report and walks out 
on ’em for good! An excellent 
supporting cast is headed by Lila 
Lee, Alice Lake, and Lucien 
Littlefield. (All talking) 

(See Film Estimates for Sept.) 
[195] THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY 

(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

An exceedingly well-dressed, 
and well-played version of a well- 
written play, with Norma Shearer 
surrounded by a cast made up of 
stage players, with the single ex- 
ception of Hedda Hopper. It is, 
as you probably know, one of 
Frederick Lonsdale’s clever come- 
dies of English society, invaded 
and defeated by a lady crook of 
great charm. Basil Rathbone and 
Frederick Bunston are decidedly 
the highlights in the cast, with 
George Barraud close behind 
them. Miss Shearer, who makes 
her first appearance among the 
broad A’s, gives a performance 


the whole, a very excellent imi- 
tation of a stage play. But that 
brings up a vexing question. Are 
we going to be satisfied indefi- 
nitely with talkies which are 
merely excellent imitations of 
stage plays, or are we going 10 
want something a little more orig- 
inal? It’s something each one of 
us will have to think out for him- 


self. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for Sept.) 


[196] FASHIONS IN LOVE 
(Paramount) 


Leo Ditrichstein’s old stage 
success, The Concert, makes an 
excellent talkie for Adolphe Men- 
jou, who gives one of his most 
delightful performances, aided in 
some degree by his facility in 
speaking French, and his ability 
to speak English with a plausible 
French accent. He is ably sup- 
ported by Fay Compton, Miriam 
Seegar, and John Miljan. I have 
only one complaint, and it applies 
impartially to all pictures in 
which an artist is represented as 
giving a public performance of 
great brilliance. When Mr. Men- 
jou as the famous pianist finishes 
his concert, the audience rises 
hysterically and flings itself into 
frantic applause which I don’t 
think his playing merits. You see, 
the microphone limits definitely 
the degree of excellence with 
which a musical performance may 
register, particularly on the piano, 
whereas the silent screen was un- 
der no such disadvantage. There 
was no limit to the glory which 
one might imagine the artist to be 
achieving. But now that we have 


cult: if there are to be frenzies of 
applause, there must appear ade- 
quate reason for the same, or else 
producers run the risk of making 
their actors appear ridiculous. 
(All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for Sept.) 
[197] THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
(Columbia) 
Just another story about the 
simple, old¢fashioned Jewish cou- 
ple who can’t live up to their mod- 
ern, Americanized son’s demands. 
Jean Hersholt as the old man in- 
dulges in a heavy death scene. 
Lina Basquette, Ricardo Cortez 
and Rex Lease represent the 
younger generation. Just mid- 
dling. (Silent) 
(See Film Estimates for April.) 
[198] FANCY BAGGAGE 
(Warner Brothers) 
A highly inconsequential affair, 
mainly concerned with the non- 
sensical quarrel of two fussy old 
millionaires, and the romance of 
their son and daughter. It’s partly 
talkie with an accompanying 
orchestral uproar that makes it 
practically impossible to hear the 
speakers. I am told that the music 
is intended to cover up the 
scratching of the needle on the 
sound disc, but if I had my choice, 
I'd let ’er scratch. (Part talking) 
(See Film Estimates for March.) 
[199] THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS 
REY (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
A somewhat unusual picture 
has been evolved from the widely 
popular Thornton Wilder novel. 
A talking prologue and epilogue, 
which are more or less mono- 
logues by Henry Walthall as the 
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priest, hold the story together and 
give it point and dignity. The 
episodes of the ald countess and 
her young companion, the two 
brothers, and Uncle Pio and the 
dancer are neatly dovetailed. The 
characters, however, have lost 
much in the transfer from book 
to screen. Where before they 
were remarkable, now they are 
merely commonplace. Adequate 
performances by Lily Damita, 
Raquel Torres, Emily Fitzroy, 
Ernest Torrence, Duncan Rin- 
aldo, and Don Alvarado, with 
Tully Marshall and Michael Va- 
vitch in minor roles. (Part talk- 
ing) 
(See Film Estimates for June.) 


[200] DANGEROUS CURVES 
(Paramount) 
Although 
Clara herself appears to be eclip- 
sed by Richard Arlen, her work 


Clara Bow again. 


is about the best this reviewer 
has ever seen her do. It’s a circus 
story with Bow and Arlen as per- 
formers. There are a few thrills, 
some comedy, and some heavy 
drama, chiefly inspired by Mr. 
Arlen’s ability to get fearfully in- 
ebriated on one little sip of some- 
thing. He was promoted from one 
drunk scene in The Man / Love, 
to several in this picture, and by 
a logical progression his next 
should be one unbroken spree. 
(All talking) 


(See Film Estimates for Sept.) 


[201] THE FLYING FOOL (Pathe) 

William Boyd gets away with 
one of these swaggering gents 
who know just how good they 
are. They can be found in all 
walks of life, I suppose, but they 
come higher, wider, and hand- 
somer in the aviation business. 
Besides being a flyer, Mr. Boyd 
is a-lover, of the find-em, fool-em, 
forget-em class, and the guardian 
of his adored and adoring young- 
er brother. All this keeps him 


busy and spins out the story to 
sufficient length. Good support by 
Marie Prevost, Russell Gleason, 
and Tom O’Brien. (All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for Sept.) 


[202] BEHIND THAT CURTAIN 
(Fox) 
This Earl Derr Biggers plot 
got most of its interest as a story 
from the fact that it worked back- 
ward from the mystery. In the 
movie it is played straight from 
the start, with the mystery ele- 
ment removed immediately. 
Whereupon the working out of 
the plot becomes a slow and rath- 
er uninteresting made 
even slower by the addition of 
speech. Warner Baxter, Lois 
Moran, Gilbert Emory, and Philip 


process 


Strange are satisfactory. Follow- 
ers of Biggers may object to the 
unimportance to which the fa- 
mous Charlie Chan is reduced. 


(All talking) 
(See Film Estimates for Sept.) 


[203] A MA N’S MAN 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

William Haines and Josephine 
Dunn in an unimportant comedy- 
drama of domestic difficulties, de- 
veloped from the braggart tend- 
encies of the husband and the 
ambition of the wife to become 
a movie star. Haines has some 
good moments, but is inclined to 
overacting and repetition in his 
emotional scenes. (Silent) 

(See Film Estimates for June.) 


[204] SHE GOES TO WAR 
(United Artists) 
The latest of Rupert Hughes’ 
war stories takes up the situation 
from the angle of the spoiled 
daughter of an influential family, 
who wants all the thrills and pres- 
tige of war work without getting 
her hands dirty. Eleanor Board- 
man gives a really good perform- 
ance as the girl, and the story is 
quite plausible till she masquer- 
ades in her lover's uniform and 
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takes his place in the trenches. 
The high spot in the action is 
Alma Rubens’ scene with a dying 
soldier. Edward Burns and John 
Holland are satisfactory as the 


heroine’s lovers. (Part talking) 
(See Film Estimates for June.) 


[205] THE MAN AND THE 
MOMENT (First National) 
With that title, it would be an 
Elinor Glyn story, and it is just 
about as sensible as hers usually 
are. It’s a marriage of conven- 
ience, with the husband and wife 
eventually falling in love with 
each other. Billie Dove speaks ac- 
ceptably, but Rod La Rocque 
sounds (and looks) exactly like a 
small boy reciting his first piece. 
He doesn’t forget any of it, but 
it’s pretty painful. (Part talking) 
(See Film Estimates for Sept.) 


[206] THE RIVER OF ROMANCE 
(Paramount) 

I had a lengthy tirade written, 
setting forth all the reasons why 
this is one of the worst pictures 
ever, but on second thought it 
hardly seems worth all the lovely 
words and grammer I had ex- 
pended on it, so I am going to 
say thumbs down and let it go. 
(All talking) 

(See Film Estimates for Sept.) 


[207] WONDER OF WOMEN 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
A fine, tragic picture made 
from Sudermann’s The Wife of 
Stephen Tromholt. Lewis Stone 
is exceptionally good in a varia- 
tion of his best role, the restless 
husband, and Peggy Wood is 
equally fine as the wife. Both of 
these players have those rare 
qualities, intelligence and under- 
standing, and the characters as 
they play them are real and alive. 
The German atmosphere is beau- 
tifully maintained, and the direc- 
tion of Clarence Brown leaves 


little to be desired. (Part talking) 
(See Film Estimates for Sept.) 
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For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Cheyenne (Ken Maynard) (First | Good of Good Good Fall of Eve, The (Patsy Ruth Mil-/| Trash Unwhole- | No 
Nat’l) Different from ordinary | its kind unless ler) (Columbia) Light, cheap farce | some 
Westerns and one of Ken Maynard’s too ex- of the tired business man, the | 
best. Fast-moving, funny and very citing out-of-town buyer. seeking “whoo- | 
exciting scenes at the rodeo where pee,”’ the “girl friends,”” booze, etc. | 
hero’s great riding wins the prize All talking. | 
and his girl. Silent. . 
Fast Company (Evelyn Brent-| Rather Very good | Good 
Cockeyed World, The (Lowe-Mc- | More or Better not | No Jack Oakie) (Para.) Excellent | amusing 
Laglen) (Fox) Hilarious, boisterous | less _ farce-comedy of the swell-headed 
comedy of life as it is lived by cer- | 4musing small-town baseball player who 
tain types of U. S. Marines, includ- makes the big league. Jack Oakie 
ing its grimness as well as its fun. does excellent work and makes th 
On the whole, rather convincing. role funny, though a bit overdone 
It is loud, crude, tough, loutish, in spots. For children, the only ob- 
and decidedly vulgar in spots—yet jection is that it glorifies the ego- | 
more or less redeemed by many tistical blow-hard and makes his 
genuinely funny moments, by con- ridiculous bragging both funny and 
siderable real character interest, admirable. All talking. 
and strangely enough, by being to- 
tally free from profanity by an Fast Life (Douglas Fairbanks Jr.) | Hardly No No 
ingenious “new law of the army. (First Nat’l) Supposed to show how 
All talking. our light-hearted young people dis- 
port themselves with jazz, booze, 
College Love (George Lewis) | Stupid Harmless | Harmless and secret marriage. Said marriage | 
(Universal) Harmless, inane and and prob- brings about insult, murder, and | 
a bit more absurd than other “col- ably funny hero’s narrow escape from the | 
lege life’’ pictures so far. Laugh- electric chair. All talking. 
able in spots for those who can 
stand stupid dialog and poor acting. From Headquarters (Monte Blue) | Stupid No No 
Only good feature a lively and (Warner) Another abnormally noble 
well photographed football | part for Monte Blue in a stupid 
All talking. story of U. S. marine life in the 
tropics. Rather hopeless hash and 
Dance of Life, The (Nancy Car- | Good of Better not | No not helped much by the heavy- 
roll-Hal Skelly) (Para.) Elaborate, | its kind drinking scenes. All talking. 
super-sophisticated Papen ogy 7. 
overdone in spots, but on the whole Girl from Havana. The (Lo Rather F i 
one of the best of its breed to date. Lane) (Fox) A atenenten Paving good eaciette Pag 
Much nudity and unconventionality, tive story, decidedly above average. exciting 
but avoids the coarse and gross ex- in which a girl catches the crooks 
cept for the hero’s offensive drunk- after a 5,000 mile chase from San 
enness. Thoroughly adequate pictur- Francisco to Cuba via Panama 
izing of the stage play “Burlesque.” Canal. The hero also had to be 
Best feature is Nancy Carroll’s ex- detected, also by the girl. All talk- 
cellent acting in a role that is far ing. 
bigger than her previous jazz-flap- 
per parts. All talking. Hard to Get (Dorothy Mackaill) | Enter- Excellent Asuniag 
(First Nat’l) Fine comedy—falling | taining ut some- 
Delightful Rogue, The (Rod La-| Fair Doubtful No short of best only by a few touches what be- 
Rocque) (RKO) A whimsical yarn, of burlesque and false motivation yond them 
with original touches in plot and —of the poor girl who decides to 
setting, of a swaggering and pictur- marry for money but changes her 
esque pirate on -his luxurious yacht mind. Miss Mackaill has a fine na- 
in the South Seas, who proves him- tural voice that is pitifully uncul- 
self a high-minded villain toward tured. Acting, story and direction 
the girl he finally wins. Rod La- above average. All talking. 
Rocque’s Spanish accent suffers by Hardl of 
comparison with Warner Baxter’s Her Private Life (Billie Dove) | Fairly poor cf Of no 
in “Old Arizona.” Fairly amusing (First Nat’l) Careful and serious | 00d aren maperene 
farce-comedy with one “improper” attempt to put Ethel Barrymore's 
situation which is fairly unobjec- “Declassee”’ on the screen with some 
tionable. All talking. good acting and good voices. A 
e 80 1s e 
Desert Rider, The (Tim McCoy) | Hardly | Passable | Possibly  Sopuisticated theme treated write 
(M-G-M) Lively western of Pony moments, but movie falls far be- 
Express days—with the stolen deed, low the stage play. All talking. 
gold shipments, bandits, etc. Pos- F Very Good 
sibly above average. Silent. Hottentot. The (FE. E. Horton) | *U""y a 7 
(Warner) Fine screening of William - da 
Drake Case, The (Gladys Brock- | Very good | Fairly Beyond Collier’s hilarious stage play. Good 
well) (Universal) Above average | of its kind good them example of true farce-comedy, con- | 
murder-mystery, well told, intelli- tinuously funny, with enough re) 
gently directed, finely acted and character interest, brought out by | 
spoken, with more to interest an good acting and good voices, to | 
keep the picture safely above slap- | 
| 





intelligent spectator than such film- 
stories usually offer. All talking. 


stick throughout. All talking. 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Illusion (Nancy Carroll-Charles 
Rogers) (Para.) Another stage story 
—with Nancy Carroll excellent as 
the sane partner in a vaudeville 
act, and Rogers as the caddish hero 
who brings heartache to his loyal 
little sweetheart by his “‘illusion” 
that he can climb into social circles 
by card tricks and marry a blue- 
blood. Nancy’s voice, singing, and 
acting again stamp her as one of 
the screen’s best. All talking. 


In the Headlines (Grant Withers) 
(Warner) The slangy, swaggering 
star-reporter, helped by his fiancee, 
solves a double-murder-mystery. It 
is a fast-moving, generally convinc- 
ing newspaper-life story above aver- 
age in amusement value. All talk- 
ing. 


Lady Lies, The (Claudette Colbert- 
Walter Huston) One of the best 
talking pictures for _ intelligent 
adults yet made, in practically all 
respects—technical, dramatic, his- 
trionic, acoustic, literary. It is a 
social character drama of high 
order, beautifully directed, acted 
and spoken. Its only serious flaw 
is the overdrawn children, and their 
exaggerated place in the situation 

Every intelligent adult should se 


it, reject automatically its obvior 
absurdities, enjoy its many techni- 
cal excellences, and then reflect 
upon the social ideas to be spread 
far and wide when the film is 
shown to the whole general publi 
as it will be. It exploits the ir 
solent sophistication of “modern” 
children (aged 13 and 16), who 


suddenly discover that their wid- 
owed father has been keeping a 
love-nest, accept the fact and pri 
ceed to act like grown-ups. Th: 
brazenly lay down the law to all 
the adults involved, and supposedly 
settle the whole situation to the 
advantage and happiness of all con- 
cerned by ordering their father to 
marry his mistress or they will 
leave him for her! The only char- 
acters that voice a protest on the 
ethics of the situation are bur- 
lesqued and made thoroughly ridicu- 
lous. The exaggerations are obvious 
and harmless to the intelligent, but 
it is this kind of film that the 
average movie audience likes to 
call, in awed whispers, “‘so true to 
life’! All talking. 


Light Fingers (Ian Keith) (Co- 
lumbia) A smooth little crook pic- 
ture of jewel robbers which rather 
glorifies the business of thieving. 
Silent and part talking versons. 


Love Trap, The (Laura LaPlante) 
(Universal) Another negligible story 
of backstage life, with the poor 
compromised chorus girl saved by 
the rich hero, etc. A waste of 
Laura LaPlante on bedroom farce. 
Part talking. 

Melody Leonard) 


Lane (Eddie 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


For 


Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 





Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 





Good of 
its kind 


Very 
good 
of its 
kind 


Excellent 








Hardly 


Mediocre 





| Mediocre 


(Universal) Very ordinary story of | 


vaudeville pair—she succeeds, he 
fails—but their child brings 


together again. All talking. 


New Orleans (Ricardo Cortez) 
(Tiffany) One of the worst ever 
made—crude, false, stupid, vulgar 
beyond description. Only abysmal 
ignorance and bad taste could pos- 
sibly produce such a thing. 

Silent (mercifully). 


them 


| Offensive 


o 





No 





Dec 
N 


Good and 
probably 
harmless 


Very 
good 


idedly 





| 


Hardly | 


Impossible 


Of no 
interest 


Hardly 
for 
them 


Decidedly 
No 


Of no 


interest 


No 


Children 
(under 15) 





Oh Yeah (Robert Armstrong) 
(Pathe) Well-acted and talked 
farce comedy of two typical brake- 
men in love with two girls, with 
runaway-train chase for good meas- 
ure. All talking. 


Points West (Hoct Gibson) (Uni- 
versal) Just another Western— 
fists, guns, heroics, villainy, and a 
girl. Silent. 


Say it with Songs (Al Jolson- 
Davey Lee) (Warner) Maudlin senti- 
ment, utterly mistaken melodrama- 
tics, pitiful misuse of Davey Lee, 
too much noise from Al Jolson, 
make this sequel to “The Singing 
Fool” vastly inferior. Sad illustra- 
tion of moviedom’s inability to un- 
derstand what made the preceding 
picture good. All talking. 


Skin Deep (Monte Blue) (Warn- 
er) Preposterous story that breaks 
every law of dramatics, common 
sense and decency. Heroine tricks 
her husband, the gunman-hero, into 
prison and lives with a rival gun- 
man, with whom she plots death 
of her husband, etc. A gangland- 
police story of the worst kind. All 
talking. 


Smiling Irish Eyes (Colleen 
Moore) (First Nat’l) Very senti- 
mental, old-fashioned stuff — ridi- 
culed by many critics—but it is 
a wholesome, rather charming story 
of Ireland and New York that con- 
tains bits of the best real acting 
Colleen Moore has ever done. On the 
whole it is human and appealing, 
and its improbabilities and other 
faults are relatively insignificant. 
All talking. 


Speedway (William Haines) (M- 
G-M) Another conceited-hero part 
for Haines, with much exciting ac- 
tion in the auto racing. Lively Dic- 
ture and practically unobjection- 
able. All talking. 


. Unholy Night, The (Roland 

Young) (M-G-M) An elaborate and 
very effective murder-mystery-thrill- 
er, splendidly acted, spoken, direc- 
ted and staged. It discards most of 
the stock scare devices, gets its 
effects largely from the characters 
and their situations, failing only 
in being over-complex and confus- 
ing in spots. Also a bit overloaded 
with murders—by Ben Hecht. Ro- 
land Young fine. All talking. 


Why Leave Home 
(Fox) Based on 
“The Cradle Snatchers’. Three 
neglected wives seek consolation 
elsewhere and meet their husbands 
doing likewise. So farcical as to be 
both harmless and inane. Talking 
and sound. 


(Sue Carol) 
the stage play, 


Woman Trap (Hal Skelly) (Para.) 
Senselcss title for a labored police- 
and-crime melodrama of two broth- 
ers, one a detective and one a crim- 
inal, and a girl (well played by 
Evelyn Brent). Glorifies thuggery, 
without a single person of real 
character in the cast. Sympathy 
mainly with the criminals. Tough 
English spoken out of the corners 
of mouths, etc. All talking. 


Words and Music (Lois Moran) 
(Fox) A merry musical comedy that 
achieves fairly well the illusion of 
a college atmosphere, and is 
thoroughly entertaining in a whole- 
some and refreshing way. All talk- 
ing and music. 
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Experiments with the Yale Historical Films 


Improving the Quality of In- 
struction in History With the Aid 
of the Photoplay is the title of 
an article which appeared in the 
April and May, 1929, numbers of 
the Historical Outlook. The au- 
thor is Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton 
of Yale University who reports a 
searching experiment which was 
made to test the definite value of 
the historical motion picture as an 
aid to instruction. (Reference was 
made to these articles in the June 
issue of the Educational Screen 
but the interest and importance 
of the material prompts an ex- 
tended reprint here). 


Plan of the Experiment 

Fifteen classes from seventh grade— 
a total of 521 pupils—were included in 
the experiment. These were taught by 
six teachers. Each of these teachers 
had at least two classes and in three 
cases three. The organization of the 
class divisions was according to mental 
ages and educational ages, intelligence 
quotients and educational quotients as 
revealed by the Otis Classification 
Tests. Six sections were selected to 
form the experimental group, while nine 
others formed the control group. Each 
of the six teachers taught one of the 
classes in the experimental group and 
one or two in the control group. 

The course of study pursued by the 
experimental group differed from that 
of the control group in one respect only, 
viz., that it included the use of the pho- 
toplay in addition to the textbook and 
such other-classroom equipment as was 
common to all the seventh grade history 
and social studies classes. No other 
visual material was introduced into the 
classroom except that which was al- 
ready in use there such as wall and 
blackboard maps. Teachers were at 
liberty to make such use of the pictures 
and maps in the textbook as might com- 
mend themselves, provided they used 


such materials in control and experi- 
mental sections alike. Two textbooks 
had normally been used in these classes; 
Gordy’s History of the United States, 
and Beard and Bagley’s History of the 
American People. These were supple- 
mented for both groups by a manuscript 
textbook in mimeographed form and 
without illustrations, covering the peri- 
od which was being studied. 

The Photoplays and Their Projection 

The total numbers of lessons, there- 
fore, covered by the experiment was 
fifty of fifty-five minutes each. The time 
required for the testing was in addition 
to this. The eleven photoplays used 
were: Columbus, Jamestown, The Piil- 
grims, The Puritans, Peter Stuyvesant, 
The Gateway to the West, Wolfe and 
Montcalm, The Eve of the Revolution, 
The Declaration of Independence, York- 
town, and Vincennes. The total num- 
ber of classroom projections for the 
period studied was 66. 

When the classes were ready for a 
picture, that picture was projected by 
an experienced operator to one class 
at a time in the social studies class- 
room. Projections were made from the 
rear upon a Trans-Lux or Daylo screen. 
A lens of short focal length was used 
and the throw varied from four and 
one-half to six feet, producing an image 
of approximately 16x24 inches. A port- 
able machine was used carrying stand- 
ard width non-inflammable film. The 
state laws made the use of a booth 
unnecessary under these conditions. The 
titles were read by the teacher as the 
pictures were projected. 

Supplementary Material Used in 
Control Group 

As occasion demanded, the control 
group was supplied with a number of 
supplementary pages embodying the in- 
formation which was found in the pho- 
toplay, but which was not to be found 
in either the textbook of Gordy or of 
Beard and Bagley. Sei, ee Ah 
The supplementary material was or- 
ganized so as to fit the organization of 
the textbook in order that as little at- 


tention as possible might be attracted to 
this added imformation. fee 

Preparation and Use of Objective 

Tests 

The testing technique which was set 
up was designed to show: (1) the 
amount of time saved by the use of the 
photoplay; (2) the amount of historical 
knowledge possessed by the pupil; (3) 
his appreciation of the subject-matter 
of history as it might manifest itself 
(a) in a better grasp of the time ele- 
ment in history, or (b) in a better un- 
derstanding of the relation between 
man and his environoment in the past, 
(c) in a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the personalities of the 
past; (4) his power to retain what he 
had learned; and (5) his greater inter- 
est in the subject. . . .. 

Results Secured 

On the basis of a careful comparison 
the experimental group, as a whole, 
made about a 19 per cent greater gain 
than did the control group. In so do- 
ing they learned as if they were 16 
months more mentally mature, or as if 
they were 14 months more advanced in 
school, or as though they were brighter 
by 12 points of intelligence quotient or 
by 11 points of educational quotient. 

The 19 per cent greater gain regis- 
tered by the experimental group over 
the control group is on the basis of an 
enriched course of study, with better 
teaching than that to be found on the 
average in the seventh grade. It was 
a case of elevating the whole perform- 
ance to a level which would be approved 
by a critical teacher of history and then 
measuring the corresponding results 
attained with and without the photo- 
play. In other words, the photoplay 
was put to a much more severe test to 
justify itself than would be the case 
were it introduced into the average 
classroom and the teaching of that 
classroom accepted as a measure of 
effective work in the subject. ‘ 

The administration of the tests in the 
fall after a period of from three to sev- 
en months had elapsed from the time 
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the instruction was given, revealed the 
fact that the experimental group had 
learned more, forgotten more, and re- 
membered more than the control group. 
This result as to the relation between 
remembering and forgetting is an agree- 
ment with other studies of retention. 

The measurements of interest aroused 
were difficult to secure. The data re- 
corded cover some of those externals of 
pupil participation and activity to which 
the teacher will always attach consid- 
erable significance. They have the ad- 
vantage over subjective impressions in 
that they have been recorded statistic- 
ally. For forty days three observers 
carefully collected data covering pupil 
participation in eight classes, three be- 
longing to the experimental and five to 
the control group. 

The results obtained were all clearly 
in favor of the experimental group. Not 
only did more pupils participate in the 
class session, but they participated 
more times, The actual number of pu- 
pil participations per section were 77.4 
per period for the control group and 
85.4 for the experimental. : 

An effort was made to appraise the 
precise contribution of the photoplay as 
represented by the different kinds of 
knowledge tested. The analysis re- 
vealed clearly that the photoplays were 
least valuable in teaching those ques- 
tions demanding a knowledge of time 


or of the so-called chronology of his- 
tory. On the other hand, the experi- 
mental group learned 19 per cent. more 
historical geography, 23 per cent. more 
about historical personages, and 35 per 
cent. more about the interaction of 
events. The apparent failure of the 
photoplay to teach “time” may be ex- 
plained by the comparatively short in- 
terval, and the failure on the part of 
the teacher to place it in the longer 
time perspective to which both teacher 
and class were accustomed. The Puri- 
tans film, for example, covered ten 
years of Puritan history; the photoplay 
“The Pilgrims” but little more, and 
with special emphasis upon the sequence 
of events which marked the interval 
between their arrival in the fall of 1620 
and the departure of the “Mayflower” 
in the following spring. 


The photoplays were most effective in 
teaching the interaction of events. Their 
contribution to the learning and reten- 
tion of this aspect of history was the 
greatest of the four. Of this material 
the experimental group learned 35 pet 
cent. and remembered 43 per cent. more. 
These percentages are based upon all 
the materials in the tests used. But if 
this material is divided into knowledge 
which teachers commonly possess and 
knowledge not commonly possessed, the 
photoplays are shown to have been ef 
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fective both in teaching knowledge 
which is commonly possessed by history 
teachers and in teaching worth while 
interrelationships not commonly known. 
This result reflects the reality and dra- 
matic unity which characterizes these 
photoplays. 

The ability of the pupils to grasp and 
appreciate these relationships was in no 
small degree determined by the teach- 
er’s own interest in them and the em- 
phasis which she attached to them. 
However inherently effective the photo- 
plays may be—and the evidence sub- 
mitted here indicates the potentialities 





of such material— it will only attain its 
highest degree of effectiveness when ac- 
companied by good teaching, based up- 
on an appreciation of the real goal to 
be attained and of the capacity of this 
material to contribute to its attainment. 
The teacher has at her command an 
instrument which, as these results in- 
dicate, will go far toward economizing 
her time and effort and stimulating her 
pupils to secure those abiding values 
inherent in this vital subject. 
Reprints of this valuable report 
may be obtained by addressing 
the Yale University Press Film 
Service, New Haven, Connecticut, 
or by purchasing the April and 
May, 1929, numbers of the His- 
torical Outlook. Professor Knowl- 
ton is to be congratulated upon 
his significant contribution to the 


field of visual education. 


Film Reviews 

The President (6 reels) — Uni- 
versal Film Exchanges Inc. — 
This is a feature-length entertain- 
ment film, wholesomely thrilling, 
planned expressly for circulation 
in the non-theatrical field. In thus 
selecting pictures of suitable 
character and quality, to be re- 
served solely for rentals outside 
the theatres, Universal is inaugu- 
rating a policy that is logical and 
certain to have imitators among 
the theatrical producers. The 
growth of the non-theatrical field 
must make this practice general, 
sooner or later. Universal is to 
be congratulated on leading the 
way. 
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“The President” is a romantic 
melodrama of a distinctly whole- 
some kind, its scenes laid against 
a background of colorful land- 
scape and picturesque villages in 
southern Europe. It deals with 
the affairs of another of those 
mythical kingdoms of fanciful 
name, which have been a contin- 
uous asset of the movies almost 
from the beginning. The “strange 
country” never has lost, and pro- 
bably never will lose its charm 
for the average spectator. 

There is a struggle between 
democratic and royalist parties 
for control of the government. 
The hero is revealed at the open- 
ing of the film as a lowly son of 
the country, but with the fire of 
worthy ambition in his heart. He 
knows from experience the insol- 
ence and injustice that political 
power can breed in those that 


wield it. He is both a dreamer and 


a thinker, peasant and patriot, 
peace-loving but a fighter for the 
rights of the common people long 
oppressed by the ruling aristo- 
crats. Believing hard in himself 
as an orator and champion of the 
popular cause, he finally makes a 
sensational entrance into the poli- 
tical arena and proves his extra- 
ordinary powers over an audience. 

The Royalists are scheming to 
swing the forthcoming election 
and return themselves to power, 
by trickery if need be. They 
recognize the strength of the new- 
ly arisen champion and seek to 
enlist his influence on their side. 
They seem to be succeeding, until 
the dramatic moment arrives 
when the first announcement of 
the new presidential nominee is 
to be made by radio. The hero is 
to make the announcement, for 
he can command still greater pop- 

lar enthusiasm for the candidate. 
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A written copy of the announce- 
ment is supplied by the schemers 
to the hero to be read into the 
microphone. He reads it as writ- 
ten, up to the end, but then, in- 
stead of the name of the Royalist 
nominee he shouts his own! He 
wins the election. 

Then follow numerous compli- 
cations — a diplomatic marriage 
with a Royalist girl (played by a 
charming actress) for political 
purposes only — a military mu- 
tiny stirred up by the Royalists 
and heroically suppressed by the 
President, etc. The marriage situ- 
ation offered easy opportunity for 
objectionable scenes, which were 
carefully avoided. Finally, weary- 
ing of the cares and trials of his 
position, the President attempts 
to resign and flee from his thank- 
less task. But he then suddenly 
learns that his wife, whom he 
thought utterly indifferent to him, 
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genuinely loves him and that his 
countrymen as a whole are solidly 
behind his presidency. He returns 
to his great work, happy. 

The film was produced abroad, 
with foreign cast of skilled actors, 
the hero played by none other 
than Moujuskine, the famous 
Russian actor already known in 
America in other important 
films. It compares favorably with 
the best theatrical production in 
acting, direction, photography, 
sets, in the swiftness with which 
the story moves, vigorous action, 
skillful handling of mobs and 
crowds, etc. One thing only wor- 
ries us. It is so good a picture that 
it could easily have theatrical cir- 
culation. We hope Universal can 
resist the temptation. 

For terms, write to your near- 
est Universal Film Exchange. 


Books — From Manuscript to 
Classroom (1 reel) — John C. 
Winston Company. There have 
been many films produced on the 
making of books—all doubtless 
of more or less informational 
value, yet too frequently marred 
by second-rate photography, ama- 
teurish acting, excessive adver- 
tising and general crudity. 

This film, produced by the John 
C. Winston Company, Publish- 
ers, is distinctly an exception in 
many respects to the general run 
of similar productions. Wisely, 
there is no attempt at plot, a min- 
imum attempt at “acting,” 
perfectly justifiable modicum of 
advertising appears only at the 
beginning of the film, when the 
visiting school-teacher, who 
wants to see how her text books 
are made, enters a building the 
clearly 

plant. 


and «i 


entrance of which is 
marked as the Winston 
This much “advertising” is prob- 
ably advantageous. Definite local- 
ization enhances reality. 
“Books—From Manuscript to 


Classroom” excels in holding con- 
sistently from beginning to end, 
the purpose for which it was 
made, as indicated in the title. 
The continuity is correct and un- 
broken — the manuscript, the 
typesetting, the raw paper stock, 
the huge folding, 
gathering, binding, trimming, 
covering, shaping, packing, ship- 


presses, the 





ping, and the final handing over of 
the book to the pupil in the class- 
room by the very comely young 
teacher who has just made the 
trip through the factory with the 
audience. Incidentally, notice the 
closing shot of her in her class- 
room for its utter naturalness and 
charm, so rare in amateurs before 
the camera. 

The 


tured and described in brief titles, 


separate processes, pic- 
are shown with unusual clarity, 
thanks to correct camera place- 
ment and adequate lighting. The 
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“low visibility” that afflicts most 
films of this kind is agreeably ab- 
sent. The shots show the mechan- 
ism or the operation that is meant 
to be shown—not mere vague 
masses of wheels and levers large- 
ly buried in deep shadow. The 
visitor and her guide pause at the 
more complex machines, and the 
close-up tends to clarify and em- 
phasize the result of the opera- 
tion just performed — not the 
faces or actions of the actors. 
The educational worth of a film 
so produced is beyond question. 
Its simplicity and directness, its 
smooth sequence, its agreeable 
photography, insure a unified im- 
pression, rich in details, of all 
that lies behind the familiar book 
on the pupil’s desk. It 
rouse in any pupil anywhere a 
new interest and appreciation of 


should 


his “book,” whatever its title, 
publisher, or subject matter. 
This film, in 16 mm size, is 


available for schools, without ren- 
tal charge, by application to the 
John C. Winston Company of 
Philadelphia. 


Developments in Pennsylvania 


Several outstanding develop- 


ments have marked Pennsyl- 
vania’s visual education program 
during the past school year. 

The Normal School 


Principals has adopted a credit 


Joard of 


course in visual instruction, which 
was initially given at the summer 
sessions of the various normal 
schools, and thereafter will be of- 
fered as part of the regular work. 


All this 


from Pennsylv¥ania’s State Teach- 


past year’s graduates 
ers Colleges and Normal Sciools 
have been trained in still projec- 
tor technique. 

Three hundred and twenty- 
three still, and one hundred and 
eighty-seven motion picture pro- 
jectors have been added to the 
equipment of various schools. 
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FILMO SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


Brings Theatre Quality to Classroom Movtes 


School children of today, well used to the clarity and brilliance 
of pictures shown in the theatre, are quick to see flaws in the 
projection of films in the class room. 


Flicker, poor illumination, and the dozen other faults of 
poor projection not only bring more mirth than interest from 
the class, but are the cause of eye strain which is injurious 
to children’s health. 


With the Filmo 57-E School Projector, the finest kind of 
theatre projection finds a rival indeed. For the makers of 
Hollywood's professional studio equipment have devel- 
oped in the Filmo 16 mm. projector a precision machine 
whose mechanical design and powerful illumination insure 
movies of finest theatre quality. 


An exclusive nine-to-one movement absolutely prevents 
flicker, the cause of eye strain. Every frame in the film is 
timed to the minutest degree to coincide with the shutter 
mechanism. The teacher has only one adjustment to make 
when the picture is shown on the screen —focusing the lens. 


In small class rooms and in assembly halls alike, the illumi- 
nation is of great brilliance, bringing out the moving objects 
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Cfilmo 


in the film in clear sharp definition. A twist of the lens fo- 
cuses the picture for screens as small as 2 x 3 feet up to as 
large as 9x7 feet square. Interchangeable lenses permit pro- 
jection of the largest size picture at a distance of 100 feet. 


Operation of the Filmo School Projector is simple in the 
extreme. Set up and in operation in but amoment, it runs it- 
self, needing no attention of any kind. The projector may be 
stopped on any desired scene for discussion of the subject 
matter without danger to the film. The action may be 
reversed simply by pressing a button. pro 
Hundreds of films are constantly being | 
made, and hundreds are already offered 
which embrace the whole range of human 
knowledge. Through rental or purchase, 
these films are at your disposal. We 
shall be glad to consult with you on 

all phases of visual education. Write 

for information on the sources of 
supply for these films and for the 
booklet “Filmo in Schools and 
Colleges’. 
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A blackboard technique has 
been developed by the visual edu- 
cation committees of the sixteen 
normal schools. 

Through a cooperative agree- 
ment between the Department of 
Labor and Industry and the 
Teachers Training institutions, 
examinations for the amateur pro- 
jectionist’s license are now con- 
ducted by the visual education 
committees at all normal schools. 
One hundred and forty-five sen- 
iors at the State Teachers College 
took this examination for the first 
time on May 7. 

The school journey has a defi- 
nite place in kindergarten instruc- 
tion and in teacher preparation in 
Pennsylvania. It is very generally 
used by grades, high schools, and 
by the various colleges. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five schools 
visited the State Capitol from 
May 1, 1928 to May 1, 1929. The 
groups ranged in number from a 
dozen to twelve hundred. 


The State visual education 
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committees have developed and 
have made ready for the printer a 
bulletin on object-specimen-model 
methodology. 

Philadelphia has added a direc- 
tor of visual education to the su- 
perintendent’s staff. Both first 
class school districts now have 
visual directors. Most second class 
districts have part-time visual su- 
pervisors or someone directly re- 
sponsible for visual materials. 

A complete account of the ad- 
vance made along the various 
lines above indicated was pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal for June. 


The Russian Film 


(Concluded from page 239) 


the train, the vanishing scenery. 
The train brings a friend of the 
husband to the town where he 
fails to find a lodging. “Very 
well ;” says the husband, “you can 
sleep on the sofa.” The camera 
never gives the impression of go- 
ing outside the room, as so often 
happens with the three-sided set. 
These three are shown remorse- 
lessly, humourously living the 
eternal triangle. The friend pays 
small attentions to the wife; he 
brings her a fashion magazine. 
Then the husband is called away 
for a week on business, and when 
he returns he finds the inevitable 
has happened. He storms out of 
the house but soon discovers that 
sleeping in the office is not as 
comfortable as the sofa at home. 
Friendship between the two 
menis renewed. They play 
draughts together. The woman 
sits at the window forgotten. A 
motor car passes with glaring 
headlights. Other people have 
their place in the world. To 
make herself important again she 
spreads the sheets on her bed. 
The technique of this film is 
astounding. In one scene the 
woman is crying at her dressing 
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table. A cut is made to a close- 
up of a china cat’s head with 
tears streaming down its cheeks; 
tears dropping from the eyes of 
the woman. Compare this brilli- 
ance with Hollywood’s art-films 
about clowns whose hearts are 
rent behind their laughing, faded 
masks. 

Finally I must record that I 
have seen a Russian comedy, 
Moscow That Laughs and Weeps 
directed by Barnett. A few find 
it delightful but I find it frighten- 
ing, because I see the glimmer 
of the Western mind, the attempt 
to produce for a world market. It 
is nice to know that the Russians 
can feel trivial after the intense 


drama of such pictures as Two 
Days, but it is an omen. The 
housing shortage is turned to 
farce in Moscow That Laughs 
and Ileeps, nevertheless it does 


show us a Russian problem, just 
a little bit of Russia. Sorrow fol- 
lows with the thought that other 
films have shown us almost the 
whole of Russia; they were so 
near the earth, so true, so of the 
people. 

If Russia fails, where else can 
we look for this fearlessness, the 
comprehension of what is cine- 
matic, this beautiful feeling for 
In the drama Two Days 
there is a sequence of a deserted 
house; light polishes the floor 
because there is no-one on whom 


things ? 


to shine, a few curtains billow out 
with the breeze. Such tenderness, 
such feeling for the empty house 
could not be found in the produc- 
tion of other nations; just as the 
Y ellow 
duplicated 


brothel scenes ot The 


Pass will never be 
outside of Russia. It will be the 
blackest hour of cinema history 
if Russia becomes 
ized. 

No doubt I exaggerate for there 
will always be Pudowkin and 
Hisenstein. 


commercial- 
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Making the most Important 
Chemical used by American 


Sugar Cane — 
Cutting andsluic- 
ing thecanein the 
field in which it 
is grown. The 
source of indus- 
trial alcohol. 





Selection of spe- 
cial culture of 
yeast for inocu- 
lation. A labora- 
tory scene. 


Tank cars of in- 
dustrial alcohol 
ready for ship- 
ment. The fin- 
ished product as it 
leaves the plant. 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL INSTITUTE, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 





Manufacturers 


... LNDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL 


VERY student, every layman will be interested in 

this unique film which shows for the first time the 
processes required in the manufacture of this extremely 
necessary and well known commercial chemical. 


The Industrial Alcohol Institute now makes available, 
for you to screen, its official film showing just how 
industrial alcohol is made, from the cutting of sugar 
cane in the fields to the treating of purest alcohol under 
Federal supervision with one of the 43 official de- 
naturants. There is action in every scene. 


Everyone who has seen the advance showing of this 
two-reel film has found it of fascinating interest, as well 
as of deep scientific and educational value. 


It was made under the personal direction of the 
Industrial Alcohol Institute, by one of the leading scien- 
tists of the day. It was photographed by aman of highest 
international repute as camera artist and technician. 


The first successful motion-microphotos showing the 
actual division of living yeast cells, which are so tiny it 
takes 50,000 side by side to cover the head of a pin are 
an outstanding feature of this film. 


' + + 


Use the coupon now to indicate that you, too, want 
to put this film on your screen. There is no charge. 
You simply pay the postage and return after use. 


————————————————EEEe 
The Industrial Alcohol Institute, Inc. 

420 Lexington Avenue, Graybar Building, ES-2 
New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me booking slips on which I may select 
a date to show your interesting and educational film. 
ee ee! Le 
| EE Taegan s 


Repepeemiing (Onpemientien)........ccncccocnsctsnchisnaanaeinaaauenn 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 
Conducted by DwicuTt R. FURNESS 
Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 
ene sveseessvevenfa] 








HOULD you use movies for 

teaching? The answer de- 
pends not so much on the movies 
as on yourself and the methods 
you use. Unless you are willing 
to use them as a tool and take 
the trouble of adapting them to 
your classroom work it is doubt- 
ful whether you will find them 
much help. But if you will take 
as much trouble in locating films 
as you do in reviewing new texts 
and looking up references you 
will find them definitely helpful. 
If you make your own films they 
will be just as valuable as you 
care to make them. 

The amateur standard 16 mm 
film is the best for anyone making 
his own picture because of the 
low cost of taking films. It is 
doubtful if illustrations can be 








| 


Talking Movies! 


| 
| 
for Schools, Churches, Hos- | 
pitals and all users of Stand- | 
ard (35 mm) Motion Picture | 

Projectors | 


Now Available 


a Sound attachment (Disc or | 
on Film) for your Projector 


| 
Write now for circular | 
| 


Bernard Sullivan 
Company 


Sound-Motion Picture 
Equipment-Silent 


410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 

















made as cheaply on lantern slides 
as on 16 mm films. 

If you teach biology motion 
pictures will provide you with 
lecture material regardless of the 
season. Your collecting can and 
cyanide bottle provide specimens 
for laboratory study but this ma- 
terial will not show your classes 
insects as they appear in life, or 
plants and flowers where you 
found them. 

The teacher who takes his own 
films has the advantage of know- 
ing exactly the use they are to 
be put to. They are taken to fit 
precisely into a schedule. They 
make their point by giving the 
exact interpretation intended in 
the illustration. 

If you teach physics or chemis- 
ity, films will allow you to bring 
into the class room interesting ap- 
plications from the fields of in- 
dustry. Geysers may be made to 
spout, turbines turn, chemicals 
crystalize, blast furnaces blow. 

Whatever you teach if you 
make use of illustrations, films 
will be a help in your work. But 
you must take them seriously. 
You must edit them for subject 
matter as carefully as you would 
written matter. Yéu must select 
them as carefully as you would 
specimens for demonstration. 
You should be as sure of them 
carrying their point as you are of 
an experiment planned for the 
lecture table. 


Photographing from 
Automobiles 


Motion pictures taken from a 
moving automobile are greatly 


improved if taken at double speed 
or faster. The camera should be 
pointed in the direction of travel. 
If the windshield is clean the re- 
sults will be satisfactory, if the 
back window of the car is covered 
so that it will not cause a reflec- 
tion on the windshield. 


Best results are secured when 
the camera is set on a tripod in 
the car or attached to the body 
on a bracket or clamp. The speed 
of the car should be slackened 
while the camera is in operation 
to avoid going over irregularities 
in the road too fast as they will 
cause a jump on the screen when 
the films are projected. 


Hints on Kodacolor 


The very simplicity of the Ko- 
dacolor process is likely to lead 
to carelessness in its use. Yet if 
attention is paid to a few points 
the results will more than com- 
pensate for the additional trouble. 

The lenses used for Kodacolor 
are so fast that careful focusing is 
fundamental. A tape measure or 
range finder is useful in this con- 
nection. 


Cameras on which the lens 
screws into the front of the cam- 
era, or where the sections of the 
lens mounting are likely to turn, 
require a frequent checking to 
see that the Kodacolor filter is 
in perfect alignment with the di- 
rection of the screen on the back 
of the film. Should the filter get 
out of alignment, the color of the 
finished picture will be false. 


(Concluded on page 255) 
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Motion Pietures Add Vividness 
to Instruction 


“Within the next few years the Motion 
Picture will be an indispensable adjunct 
for every teacher and educational lecturer.” 
This, from a recent report of the United 


States Bureau of Education, immediately 


makes a suggestion which school boards of 


even the smallest schools will do well to 
consider. The widespread use of films in 
schools is an assured development which is 
destined to materialize in the next few 
years. Educators everywhere recognize the 
vast potential value which films hold as a 
means of instruction. 

De Vry Motion Pictures create a lasting 
impression—they attract and hold the at- 
tention of the pupils—make school work 
more pleasant. They present details upon 


ihe screen so that all may see—make min- 


*Se0e Yourself as Others See You" 


ORS-DeVry Corporation 


Established 1900 


333 North Michigan Avenue 


New York CHICAGO 





San Francisco 


ute objects, ordinarily seen by only one at 
a time with difficulty through a microscope, 
magnified to a size easily visible to a whole 


class at once. 


Stop-on-film feature enables teacher to 
hold the picture on the screen at any time 


for detailed study. 


Mail the coupon below and fuil details 


wil! be sent promptly. 


The famous DeVry Type 
E, 35mm. Projector — 
light in weight—self-con- 
tained — easy to carry — 
simple to operate. 


QRS-De Vry Corporation—Dept 1-10 
333 NN. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl 


Gentlerer 


formation on 


> 


City State 


NE TS AR AR TS WR em CI 
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es dont 


Plecse seat me cescriptive literature and in- 


the De \ry Projector and school films. 
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Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. .The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 
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A New Stereopticon with Several New and 


PENCER Lens Company have 
just introduced their Model B 
Delineascope, which more nearly 
fills the need of the lecture room 
than any other type of lantern. 


It has been made especially for 
the busy teacher who wants oc- 
casionally to use lantern slides, 
point out features in them, run 
the lantern himself, and at all 
times face his class. 

It is arranged so that the pic- 
ture may be thrown on the screen 
above the blackboard, thereby en- 
abling the lecturer to make draw- 
ings to illustrate his lecture with- 
out disturbing the lantern setup 
in any way whatever. To do this 
the screen must be tipped for- 
ward to prevent keystoning of 
the picture. In this position an 
ordinary screen would sag, so a 
special screen has been made with 








a solid back and framed, making 
it just as easy to hang as a pic- 
ture. 

Every possible inconvenience 
in the usual method of projection 
has been thought of and, so far 


Distinct Features 


By A. O. PoTTEerR 


as possible, eliminated. The in- 
strument is equipped with a lens 
of large diameter, which throws 
an abundance of light on the 


screen, thereby eliminating the 


necessity of darkening the room. 





The usual procedure is for the 
lecturer to place the lantern in 
position before beginning, if it is 
not already there, and to focus 
the lens. When he is ready to use 
a slide, he snaps on the light, 
places the slide on the table of 
the instrument, in a_ horizontal 
position, and the picture appears 
on the screen. He sees the slide 
right side up and right side to, 
and can, with the aid of a pencil 
or any sharp instrument, point 
to any part of it, with the assur- 
ance that the image of his pointer 
will be seen on the screen, and 
what is most important, he has 
all the time been facing his class. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows a lecturer using the lant- 
ern and a true image of a pointer 
on the screen. This picture has 
not been retouched, and in spite 





of the fact that there was a large 
window side of the black- 
board and four on the opposite 


each 


side of the room, with no shades, 
and on a bright day, the picture 
was plainly visible to all of the 
111 pupils that the room accom- 
modated. 
Another illustration is given, 
showing the general construction 
of the instrument. 
When 
vantageous features of this lan- 


one considers the ad- 
tern, it seems to remove practi- 
cally all of the usual objections 
lantern in the 
darkening the 


to the use of a 
classroom. No 
room, no getting ready, no turn- 
ing your back to the class io 
point to the picture, no signaling 
to operator, and the blackboard 
is always free for use. No wonder 
it was named The Lecture Table 
Delineascope. 

An attractive circular, giving 
a more detailed description of this 
new instrument, may be had by 
writing to Spencer Lens Co. Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


A Visual Education Hand- 
book 


“The Schoolman’s Handbook 
of Visual Education” by Louis 
Walton Sipley, recently published 
by James C. Muir and Company, 
is the title of a helpful booklet 
which describes, with illustra- 
tions, the four fundamental types 
of projection apparatus — film- 
slide, glass-slide, opaque and mo- 
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tion picture projectors. The slides 
or films used with each type are 
also given consideration, as well 
as the two kinds of screens in use 
—reflection and translucent. 

The handbook also includes 2 
projection chart, cost estimates 
and glossary of terms used in 
connection with projection, which 
should be of additional aid to the 
schoolman. 

The publication can be secured 
Muir 
and Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Bell & Howell Labora- 
tory Completed 


engineering 


for 25 cents from James C. 


The 
tory erected in Chicago by the 
Bell and Howell 


been completed at a 


new labora 
Company has 
cost of a 
half-million dollars. The new 


building, occupying 35,000 square 


feet of floor space, provides ac- 
commodations for four hundred 
engineers and technicians and is 
equipped with precision machin- 
ery and apparatus for every kind 
of mechanical test. 

The engineering personnel will 
be under the direction of Mr. A. 
S. Howell, chief engineer, and 
will devote its time to new devel- 
opments in the mechanics of the 


motion picture industry, whether 


originated within the company’s 
organization, or submitted to it 
by individuals outside. 

Several projects oft the utmost 


importance to the future of the 
movie industry have been under 


wav in the Bell and Howell lab- 


oratories for some time, among 


them all phases of the “talkies” 


and “three-dimensional” movies. 
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Amateur Film Making 
(Concluded from page 252) 


With the newer Kodacolor at- 
tachments two neutral density fil- 
ters are supplied. One of these is 
used where the black and white 
exposure would be f16 and the 
other where {22 would be re- 
quired. 

Lighting has much to do with 
photography. A _ brilliant 
glary light kills color on shiny ob- 
jects because of their sheen. A 
soft light, yet one giving sufficient 
exposure is better in such cases. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that for color photography flat 
lighting is best. Composition 
should depend on masses of color 
rather on highlights and 
shadows as in the case of black 
and white photography. 


color 


than 





Miss Price’s group. 


The answer is given 
in the illustration — 
she uses Visual Educa- 
tion with the assist- 

| ance of a Spencer 
Combination Clas s- 
room Lantern, Model 
DC, which was intro- 
duced about two years 
ago. This enables her 


own pupils. 


WHAT IS THE SECRET? 


Miss Elinor G. Price, a grade school teacher i1 one of the Montclair, N. J., Public Schools, has 
had remarkable success with her classes during tie past two years. 
reach her grade, for those already in enthusiastically relate how interesting her lessons are. 
is no yawning and clock-watching in Miss Price’s classes, no lagging behind and disliking school, 
and, at the close of the year, all her pupils pass on with flying colors. 


Others marvel and ask, “What is the Secret of Her Success?” 





Try this out in your class for a short time and note the vast improvement in the work of your 


COMPANY 


Detailed data upon request. 


SPENCER LENS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The children work hard to 
There 


There are no repeaters in 





to illustrate the les- 
sons with either glass 
slides or film-slides and 
insures the best possi- 
ble results on the 
screen. It also gives 
her many special con- 
venient operating fea- 
tures not found on 


any other lantern. 


New York Boston Washington 

















Chicago 


San Fra icisco 
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HERE THEY ARE! 
A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
& fc] 
DEVELOPING and PRINTING Society for Visual Education SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Worldscope Motion Pictures 
111 W. 18th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


FILMS 


Bell & Howell Co. ; 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 249) 


Carlyle Ellis : 
130 W. 46th St.. New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman em | Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. _ 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. _ 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Industrial Alcohol Institute 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 251) 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 225) 


Dr. Thos. B. McCrum 
4144 Ckarlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Producer and Distributor of 
Dental Health Films 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 246) 


Henry S. Peabody 
P. O. Box 111, Pasadena, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 250) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 253) 


Ray-Beli Films, Inc. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Herman Ross Enterprises 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Rothacker Film Corp. 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 245) 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
1111 Center St., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 253) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 


(See advertisement on page 226) 


Beli & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago. III. 


(See advertisement on page 249) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago., III. 


(See advertisement on page 253) 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Bernard Sullivan Company 
410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 252) 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 


Quincy, II. - 


Arleigh 
Box 76, S. Pasadena, Cal. 
Visual Aids for Arithmetic, 
Reading, etc. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 247) 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 255) 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 
SCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(Sce advertisement on page 247) 
Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 253 
Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, Il. 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 255) 





SWISS NATIONAL PARK 
100 SLIDES FOR SALE 
From private collection, also Two original 
Films showing Geneva and environs, Zer- 
matt and Matterhorn. For full informa- 
tions address 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
5 South Wabash, Chicago 




















